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I. 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It was with much 
pleasure that I accepted the invitation to come to Franklin & 
Marshall; and when I chose my subject it seemed to me that 
there was a certain fitness in talking about the American lan- 
guage, by which I mean the American use of the English lan- 
guage, in an institution which was named for Benjamin 
Franklin and John Marshall, two masters of language, who 
thought before they spoke, and who spoke with a full weight 
of the thought belonging to their age. They spoke with a 
language that carried the force of authority at once. 

I think that there are few subjects of so universal interest 
as the language that we speak, the means of communication 
that we have with our fellowmen. Language is, I suppose, 
the most obvious thing which separates us from our animal 
friend, the dog. The dog cannot, by either wire or wireless 
method, convey his sympathy to us. He still lacks the power 
of speech, although it might sometime be possible for the 
signal officers of the United States wireless service to interpret 


1The Phi Beta Kappa address delivered in the chapel of Franklin and 
Marshall College on June 7, 1911. Stenographically reported. 
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the various wigwags of his tail. It may be that the dog has a 
code whose significance man has not yet worked out. 

We know how to talk and we feel that our method of speech 
and the language that we use is something about which we are 
very susceptible to comment. We feel it is a very personal 
matter when our language is criticized. We are like Mrs. 
Malaprop; we pride ourselves on our “nice derangement of 
epitaphs”; and I suppose one of the reasons of that sense of 
pride is the fact that we are all of us proud, or anxious, shall 
I say? or interested, in any change in the use of the mother 
tongue, that we first learn at our mother’s knee, and later, cer- 
tainly, from the works of the scholars and masters of literary 
art. 

I heard a definition the other day of an educated man. It 
said, no man could be considered educated who could not speak, 
write, or read his native language with ease and with elegance. 
It seems not so very difficult ; but as we look in the papers and 
the books, or listen to the passengers in the cars we find there 
are not so many educated people in the world. And we like 
to feel in the use of our speech that we are normal. I think it 
is easier to communicate with one another when there are few 
opinions to interfere in the framing of the sentences, or in the 
spelling of the correspondence, or when the vocabulary does 
not arrest too much attention. And we like to benormal, and to 
feel that the way we speak and spell is the way that people ought 
to speak and spell, and the way that the thought ought to be ex- 
pressed. We like to express ourselves according to some 
authority, but of course there are those who think that defer- 
ence to any specific authority is useless. We cannot always 
go to the dictionary. But what is the dictionary? The Cen- 
tury Dictionary is the work of William Dwight Whitney. I 
don’t know a better man anywhere. The Oxford Dictionary is 
but the authority of Sir James Murray. The dictionary has 
no right to say this or that is so. Nobody has ever given the 
dictionary the power of the choice of words, even though they 
have Professor Whitney or Sir James Murray to compile it. 
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The most the dictionary does is to record usage. In case of 
doubt it points out one way or another; it simply records 
usage. Usage is continually changing. So long as the English 
language has been a living organism, there never have been 
drawn up any English dictionaries of any size, I think, that 
contain all the words of the language. There is not a work 
compiled that contains more than seventy-five per cent. of the 
English language. When the Century Dictionary was under- 
taken twenty or twenty-five years ago, I drew the attention of 
the managing editor to the fact that there was no vocabulary 
of the stage and the terms of the drama except a few of gen- 
eral use that had gotten into the dictionary, such as “ bunch- 
life” for example, and others. They are not slang words. With 
the aid of a friend I drew up a fairly large vocabulary of stage 
terms, and the Century Dictionary did not dare to include more 
than a quarter of them. They said, “we are going to have 
only six volumes and we should end by having twenty volumes, 
if we were to print all the words.” The dictionary is simply 
a work that is evidence in favor of the proper spelling and 
pronunciation of the words which you wish to find, and ofttimes 
it does not supply the demand. 

As long as the English language is alive, it is going to grow. 
It is not a dead language like the Latin and Greek. The 
American pronunciation is also changing. I don’t know what 
the accepted pronunciation of either is. I personally say éther. 
A professor once said, “ Oh, that word ither was brought in by 
a confounded Episcopalian clergyman.” I quoted that once to 
Bishop McCall, and he said, that neither was not pronounced 
nither but nather. Nather is indeed very much closer to the 
pronunciation of Shakspere than ither or éther. The language 
is constantly changing. It is changing not only from day to 
day, but it is changing in a certain degree from place to place. 
It is not the same here in the United States as it is in the 
British Islands. Our British friends, our kin across the sea, 


condescend occasionally to tel) us how unworthily we use our 
common language. Well, I think it was an Englishman who 
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invented the story that there was a sign hanging up in Venice 
which said: “ English spoken, American understood.” I have 
never seen that sign myself, but it is easily possible. But if I 
can use the phrase “money talks,” money is understood, espe- 
cially in Venice. And they are perfectly justified in drawing 
our attention to the fact that they cannot always understand 
us. My friend, Mr. William A. Pierce, told me that in a certain 
play running in New York City, there were periods of from 
two to five minutes that the Britishers would not know what 
the players were talking about. I believe the play was “Get 
Rich Quick.” You can now understand some reason why the 
Britishers would not understand it. My friend Mr. Andrew 
Lang had put into his hands the fables of George Ade in slang, 
and he gave them up in despair. He saw a passage that read 
“Mr. A. and his friends went into a spaghetti joint,” and he 
said, very naturally, “I did not know that spaghetti had 
joints.” . 
We sometimes feel that the attitude toward our language is 
really expressed by Dean Alford in “Queen’s English,” pub- 
lished in 1863, when he says: “ Look at those people who so 
amuse us in their speech and books, at their reckless exaggera- 
tion and contempt for congruity, and then compare the charac- 
ter and history of the nation, its blunted sense of moral obliga- 
tion and duty to man, its open disregard of right where 
aggrandizement is to be obtained, and I may now say its reck- 
less and fruitless maintenance of the most cruel war in the 
history of the world.” That is one of the cases where our kin 
across the sea were a little less than kind. That is simply the 
most violent expression of the British over their dissatisfaction 
of the way in which we use our common language. And you 
can understand therefore why there are few Shaksperes or 
Homers. Professor A. Braun, one of the most distinguished 
scholars on the continent of Europe, stated, when he was in 
England, that the English language was better spoken and 
more thoroughly studied in the United States than in Great 
Britain. He then heard the roar of the British lion, which 
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was almost as loud as the scream of the spread eagle. Well, I 
don’t think either the roar or the scream is a matter of very 
much consequence, although his remark is worth considering 
because it is partly a statement of fact and partly a statement 
of opinion. Now as far as the language is more thoroughly 
studied, he simply stated a fact. We study English to a greater 
extent historically. I don’t mean that we know more about it 
than they do, yet they have only two to four professors of 
English to our one hundred. There is not a great deal studied 
in Oxford and Cambridge. I know there is one professor of 
English literature in Oxford, and I think they recently ap- 
pointed another, Mr. Benson. Now we have many more at 
Harvard and Yale. We do study it with more care. But 
when he says that it is better spoken and written we have but 
his opinion, and I think it is a very interesting one. But it is 
the opinion of one man. How are you going to say that the 
statement is not true, for Professor Braun has been in Eng- 
land and here? I have been in England also, but I do not 
think so. Are you going to compare the Oxford professor with 
the average man whom you meet in the railroad train in 
America? Are you going to compare the average bred college 
man with the Oxford man or the London cockney? I don’t see 
how you can accept any opinion except your own. You have 
no right to force your opinion on anyone else. 

One of the striking things about the English language are 
the terms we call Americanisms. Now what are these Ame- 
ricanisms? What do we mean by the name Americanism? I 
have never heard a definition that I am willing to accept, 
except my own. I define an Americanism as a word or term or 
phrase which is used or understood here in the United States, 
and which is practically not used or hardly understood in 
Great Britain. I think most of our British friends would 
agree to that. Let us consider these Americanisms. They 
have been collected and I have seen on the same shelf four or 
five volumes of Americanisms, some by British experts and 
some by American enthusiasts. They always seem, when you 
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come to look at the words, to fall into four classes, and as long 
as they are unclassified it is difficult to come to any conclusion 
about them. 

Taking up the four classes, we have: First, Divided Usage, 
where we use one word and our British kin another. The 
second group are the Survivals, where we use the words that 
have lived longest. The third group are the Indigenous Words, 
words that are native to us, born in our own country. The 
fourth is the very extraordinary group of Slang. 

Now let me draw your attention first of all to divided usage. 
You all know that we use the word Autumn far less often than 
we use the word Fall. They say Autumn, but the normal word 
we use is Fall. Now take that useful thing which carries you 
to the top of the building; we call it by the clumsy word “ ele- 
vator,” they have a very simple and excellent word “lift.” 
We speak of an “editorial” in the newspaper, they call it a 
“leading article,” or a “leader.” I have seen a short article 
called a “leaderette,” and that shocked me very much. Their 
word “lift” is a great deal better than our word “elevator,” 
though “farm hand” is a great deal better than “ agricultural 
laborer.” We call the watch a “stem-winder” because that is 
the way it winds up; they don’t know what a stem-winder is. 
We speak of the “educators” of the country, they speak of the 
“educationists”’; street cars they call tramways; for caboose 
they say van. 

When Professor Freeman was in this country some twenty- 
five years ago, he made this startling statement: “ Neither 
usage can be said to be better or worse than the other. Each 
usage is better in the land that it has grown up in by itself.” 
One thing that is necessary is, that you be able to make your- 
self understood when the occasion requires. If you want the 
elevator you better ask for the lift. 

The second group in the class of Americanisms is the sur- 
vivals. Here we can make a pretty good fight. The word Fall 
is an old English word, which the British will be willing. to 
drop out. They are ancient land-marks. “To have a good 
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time” is as far back as Dryden; “ deck” of cards is going out 
of use in America although that is found in Shakspere. “He 
makes me mad” is in Pepys’ Diary. “To settle his hash” is 
in the Pickwick Papers. Look at the King James’ Version of 
the Bible that we are celebrating now. “ Peter’s wife’s mother 
lay sick of the fever”; although the Britishers object to this, 
the British officers themselves go on a sick leave. It is delight- 
ful to see how many of those older terms we have preserved. 
A friend of mine told me that his two sisters some years ago 
were walking along the Eastern coast, and they found an old 
man on the shore and they asked the way to the hotel. “Do 
you want the nighest way or the sightliest way” inquired the 
old man. They said they wanted the sightliest way, and he 
said, “That is the nighest.” What delightful phrases! If 
they survive in men, so much the better for man. As Lowell, 
in dealing with the English language in the use of American- 
isms, said: “ Following the fashion of our ancestors, who could 
unhappily bring over no English better than Shakspere’s.” It 
is good old English they have allowed to die out. We are truer 
to the past than the British are. We are more truly conserva- 
tive. We have preserved the ancient landmarks, and, it seems 
to me, that should count to us for righteousness. 

Then we come to the third group, the group of the things 
made or found here in America to which we simply had to give 
names. When we found or invented anything we put a name 
on it—telephone, phonograph, typewriter, elevator, and ticker. 
All things which we invented, we invented names for; but you 
ean’t call them Americanisms, for I think that is incorrect. 
“Ranch” for example, in our sense of the word, means a farm 
for herding purposes. I knew a Californian who said he was 
running a “hen ranch.” When my friend, a Britisher, was 
asked to publish a book in London called “A Blazed Trail” 
he said: “Don’t you think ‘ Blasé Tales’ is rather a bad title 
for the book ?” 

Now, typewriter, phonograph and grain elevator are things 
which we invented, to which we have given names. We took 
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over some names from our Indian friends—moccasin, toma- 
hawk, canoe; from the French, prairie; from the Dutch, stoop, 
etc. Other names have come into use, such as jinrickisha, 
which are perfectly legitimate. 

Now we come to the fourth group of slang. And here I am 
going to ask your permission to divide this class into two 
groups, the one that we all ought to abhor, that is, the cheap, 
trivial slang, however foolish it may be. A little while ago 
we heard, “twenty-three” and “skidoo,” “shoo fly, don’t 
bother me.” I don’t think we have any more of those slang 
phrases than our British friends. Theirs are just as many and 
foolish as ours; “ how is your put fit,” “there he goes with his 
eye out,”’ “all serene,” ete. 

Then there is another kind of slang which I always like to 
see excepted carefully from any attack. That is the figurative 
expressions, such as Bret Harte uses in his thrilling and 
descriptive western stories, or as Cooper uses in “ The Last of 
The Mohicans.” Another—“tanglefoot whiskey” is not de- 
moralizing, but very descriptive. You may remember the sign 
put up in the saw mill; “ Everybody is warned not to monkey 
with the buzz saw.” We know exceptionally well what that 
means; there is no imagination needed there. You can call it 
slang, and it is slang; but the word “buzz” is a very descrip- 
tive word; and the word “monkey ”—everyone knows at once 
what that means. “To make solid with” and “go back on” 
are excellent. If you will allow me to quote Professor Louns- 
bury: “Slang is an effort on the part of users of language to 
say something more vividly, strongly, concisely than the lan- 
guage as existing permits to be said. Slang is therefore the 
source from which the decaying energies of speech are con- 
stantly refreshed.” Another expression, quite common—“ it 
is up to you to make good”; I think Ben Johnson would use 
that without the slightest hesitation. 

The survivals are contributions to the language; and the 
slang good or bad, as far as one country or the other is con- 
cerned, both are defensible, and as far as the good is concerned, 
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I think we are rather better off than our British friends. 
“Blizzard” and “boom” are both good descriptive words. 
Quoting Lowell again, he said: “A word that cleaves to the 
memory is always a good word; that is the way to test them.” 
A professor of Greek in John Hopkins used the word “ wind- 
jammer.” It is a fine word, and so is every Anglo-Saxon 
compound that has grown and is not made. 

Now, on the other hand, there are Briticisms. A Briticism 
is a word, or a term, or phrase constantly used in Great Britain 
and always understood there, which is rarely used and hardly 
understood in the United States. Now let us take some words 
coined in Great Britain and not accepted in the United States. 
I think we have pretty well accepted the word “fad.” It has 
entered the English language, just as the word typewriter. 
They speak of things “capped” by the typewriter, while we 
say “typed”; of a sermon as a sermonette—that seems to me 
the most offensive of all. I was charged excess on baggage 
while traveling in England. I paid the excess, whereupon my 
baggage was certified “ excessed.” Then they have a good many 
grammatical freaks in common use. They say “directly,” in- 
stead of “as soon as possible.” ‘He will arrive directly,” 
when they mean “he will arrive as soon as possible.” 

The English language is no longer the possession of the in- 
habitants where it had its origin; it belongs tc those who speak 
it by native gift, it does not make any matter where they live. 
They own the speech, they own the language. It is my birth- 
right and your birthright, and it is growing and developing, 
being kept alive in the mouths of millions of people in the 
British possessions, in Canada, in India, in South Africa, in 
the Pacific islands. In each one of those places it has special 
needs. There are Americanisms and Briticisms. What the 
British call “rough,” we call “tough,” and the Californians 
call “hoodlums.” Now the language belongs to all these 
people. They are all making their contributions to it. Noth- 
ing could seem more foolish than an action of the Continental 
Congress, probably here in your city, when one of the members, 
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full of patriotism, moved “that we people of tae United States 
abandon the use of the English language.” Roger Sherman of 
Connecticut was very sensible, and he arose and said, “ Mr. 
Speaker, I move to amend by substituting that we retain the 
English language, and force the British to speak some other.” 

Now the entire point or moral, to sum up what you have been 
kind enough to listen to this evening, is in the fact, that we 
have retained the English language and we have not forced the 
English to speak some other. We ail speak it, at all times. 
There is a difference in pronunciation, a difference in the use 
of slang expressions and a difference in spelling. Let us hope 
that the difference in spelling will grow less as rapidly as 
possible; that is the black spot on the English language. The 
Dutch are gaining 4 march on the English in that direction. 

The one thing I tried to bring out is that English literature 
is the literature of the English language. Our branch of 
literature, American literature, however, to the rest of the 
world is known as the American branch of the English litera- 
ture. You may find certain original British gifts in British 
books; you will also find American originality in American 
books. There is one quotation which I should like to make 
before I stop. It is a quotation from that admirable historian, 
the late John R. Green. You will find it in the history of the 
English people. 

But in so far as numbers count, you must remember that the 
numbers are now with us. That is going to put a very great 
responsibility on us, which will really lie in our hands. I shall 
not live to see it, when the American branch of contemporary 
English literature will be more important than the British, but 
it will have to come. 

Green said: “Since 1776 the life of the English people has 
flowed not in one current but in two, and while the older has 
shown little sign of lessening, the younger has fast risen to a 
greatness which has changed the face of the world. It is 
already the main branch of the English people, and in the 
days that are at hand the main current of that people’s history 
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must run along the channels not of the Thames or Mersey, but 
of the Hudson and the Mississippi.” What I like about that 
statement is the essential and fundamental note of friendly 
harmony which is and ought to be between the various sections 
of the English speaking race we call Anglo-Saxon. I think 
the time has come when this is the main current. It will be a 
larger and larger current as time flows on, and that puts a 
larger, a heavier and wider responsibility upon us,—the devel- 
opment of the American language, which is what I am talking 
about,—the English language which we have kept. 
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II. 


THE NECESSITY AND FUNCTION OF SUFFERING 
IN A MINISTER'S LIFE. 


W. F. HEIL. 


II. Timothy 1:12. ‘‘For the which cause I also suffer these things: 
nevertheless I am not ashamed: for I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.’’ 

The supreme purpose for which Christ came into the world 
and to which He gave himself, was the salvation of man. The 
gospel, of which He is the life, is the power of God to save. 
Its proclamation attracted multitudes, especially the poor and 
uneducated who, without comprehending its reach, believed it 
and experienced the fruits of purity, peace and joy. By a 
simple faith they entered into a real experience but it was 
largely influenced and limited by the conditions in which they 
lived. The simple faith of a child is beautiful and affords real 
comfort, but the mother whose heart was wrung by a thousand 
sorrows knows that many testings lie between it and maturity 
of strength. It was necessary that the gospel should find a man 
in whom existed the largest combination of heart and mind in 
order to meet the questionings of such a nature and furnish 
proof of its power to satisfy its religious needs. 

No person could have furnished a better field for the experi- 
ment of the gospel than Saul. In him was a combination of 
spiritual forces rarely found to such a degree in any one per- 
son. He had the spirit of a mystic and the mind of a phi- 
losopher. Not only was he fitted to become the best example 
of the operations of grace in Christ Jesus by natural endow- 
ment, but by training also. In him the gospel encountered the 


* Sermon delivered before the graduating class of the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Reformed Church in the United States, at Lancaster, Pa., 
May 10, 1911. 
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result of Jewish and Greek culture with all their increment of 
tradition. Instructed by the ablest rabbi and devoted to the 
institutions and traditions of his people with a devotion that 
leaped into a flame of unquenchable zeal whenever their per- 
petuity was threatened, enriched by his study of Greek philos- 
ophy, he knew what these could contribute to human redemp- 
tion and in his experience the gospel was brought into compe- 
tition with these systems and in order to supplant them, it had 
to make a larger contribution to the salvation of man than they 
could make. 

The emotional nature of Saul made him a vehement advo- 
cate of any cause to which he gave allegiance. It was entirely 
natural for him to persecute the Christians so long as he be- 
lieved them to be the followers of an heretic. After his con- 
version, an experience which made the gospel the power of God 
to save and Christ the divine Lord to him, all the powers of 
his ardent soul were enlisted in the defense of his newly ex- 
perienced faith. Frequently his vehemence suggested madness 
to those who knew not the love which constrained him and his 
indifference to physical comfort and a readiness to make any 
sacrifice gave rise to the charge that he was suffering foolishly. 
His replies to these charges disclosed the character and force of 
the motive which impelled him and afford an opportunity to 
see the foundations on which he rested his life. 

The second letter to Timothy was written from Rome where 
the condition of Paul was full of discouragement. He was in 
prison, many of his friends had forsaken him and Luke alone 
of those who had accompanied him in his missionary tour, 
remained with him. He felt the need of human sympathy, a 
fact which appears in the epistle, but he was also very anxious 
to strengthen Timothy and for this reason his tone is confident 
to the point of triumph. The text contains an allusion to his 
sufferings and the declaration that he is not ashamed in his 
affliction because of his personal trust in Christ. 

Paul was not in doubt as to the cause for which he suffered. 
It was the gospel of which he “was appointed a preacher, and 
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an apostle, and a teacher” to which he had devoted himself and 
for which he was suffering “these things.” The causes for 
which men die are not originally a part of themselves; they 
are without them but transferred to their hearts by a supreme 
affection. True nobility is possible only by identification with 
a noble cause and entire subordination to it. Neither bril- 
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liance nor power can save a man from the obloquy of selfish- 
ness but sacrifice can. Paul ceased to think of himself apart 
from the gospel and found pleasure in being only because it 
afforded him the opportunity to preach it. He never regarded 
his cali to be an apostle a common-place. To him it was a 
matter of supreme importance and he never tired of citing it 
as a source of authority. In his address to the mob in Jerusa- 
lem, in his defense before Agrippa and in every epistle he 
plants himself squarely on his call to be an apostle. He was an 
apostle “not from men, neither through man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father.” 

If it is true that an all-wise Creator impresses on every 
human being a call to some pursuit, a call written in the mental 
and physical constitution of that being, and makes obedience 
to the correct interpretation of that call the condition to perfect 
success, then much more does he write the call to be a minister 
of his word into the hearts of those chosen by him. The 
ministry of the gospel is therefore a high and holy calling and 
the high regard for it expressed so frequently by Paul should 
animate all who love the gospel. It is not a vocation to be 
classed with professions which deal with the physical only nor 
is it to be pursued with a view to personal aggrandizement. It 
is the calling of God transcending in sublimity of authority, 
nobility of purpose and beauty of service all other vocations. 
“ Other educators of the human race have undoubtedly magnifi- 
cent work to do. The artist’s province is to train the eye and 
the imagination to the discovery of the beautiful in art and 
nature. The naturalist is to unravel before our wondering 
admiration the marvellous volume of the material universe. 
Each finds his highest aim in the unfolding of the ways of 
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God to the soul of man and thus placing that soul nearer to 
God. The preacher, however, while appreciating all these 
things most highly, knows how much more important are the 
truths he has to urge on the consciences and hopes of man. 
Their labors touch but the outworks of the soul, but his pene- 
trate to the citadel ; the secret shrine of motives is the place he 
is to change from a sepulcher, where lie dead men’s bones, into 
a palace, where the Spirit of Truth may find a home.” 

That the reception and defense of the gospel are often at- 
tended by suffering is plainly taught by Christ and re-afhrmed 
by the apostle. This does not relate to the common lot of man, 
the “burden” and the “thorn” as Clow designates it, but the 
suffering which attaches to discipleship and more especially to 
the Christian ministry, a suffering which might be escaped by 
renouncing faith in the gospel. Christ never disguised the fact 
that to follow him imposed self-denial but made the bearing 
of the cross for him the mark of discipleship for which he 
looked with an interest approaching eagerness. His own ex- 
perience was to be typical of that of his followers; they were 
to be hated by all men; they were to be afflicted and killed for 
his sake. In addition to enduring affliction due to the hostility 
of the world Christ taught the necessity of practising a self- 
denial which, in many instances, involved positive suffering. 

Saul contributed to the fulfilment of Christ’s prediction con- 
cerning the afflictions of his followers, for he hated him and his 
disciples and used all his resources in persecuting them, but 
after his conversion, he immediately takes the same attitude 
towards suffering for Christ’s sake as that set forth in the 
prophecy of his Lord, becomes a practical example of suffering 
for him, and in his epistles presents what might be called a 
doctrine of suffering according to which it is an inevitable 
condition of discipleship, an experience to which Christians 
are appointed and without which they cannot share in the 
glory and triumph of their Lord. The sufferings endured by 
Paul because of the gospel, involved his whole nature including 
his travail of soul in connection with his conversion, the 
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“buffeting of Satan,” anguish for the salvation of his brethren 
and the physical pain and discomfort which attended his 
ministry. 

The necessity for this suffering lay chiefly in the nature of 
the kingdom of the world and its hostility to the kingdom of 
Christ. The carnal mind is enmity against God and cannot 
be subject to him. The kingdom of Christ does not fuse with 
that of the world. It is neither subordinate nor co-ordinate 
but supreme; it overcomes and supersedes the kingdom of the 
world in the life of the believer and through him in the life of 
the community. To receive the kingdom of God is to experi- 
ence what may be termed a radical change of character accom- 
panied by deep soul-movements amounting, in many instances, 
to travail. The life of the individual is the life of the com- 
munity in miniature and the impact of the Christian life, its 
principle and power, with the life of a worldly community, is 
not infrequently violent, resulting in opposition and perse- 
cution. 

The institutions of the world and their standards are semi 
or anti-christian. It is likely impossible to find a single social, 
industrial or political institution that is altogether Christian. 
Even the Church is not free from anti-Christian elements. 
Semi-Christian institutions may be transmuted into parts of 
the kingdom of Christ without violence, but very often these 
insist on being supreme, refuse to become subordinate and resist 
the process of transformation with violence. The Jewish 
Church is a perfect illustration of such resistance and conse- 
quent violence. It had reached a high state of organic perfec- 
tion when Christ came and refused to be an intermediate in the 
process of development of which God had made it a part. Had 
the Judaic system accepted this transition as the natural con- 
sequent of its purpose, there would have been no violence; but 
it refused to do so, claimed a measure of finality and resisted 
the kingdom of Christ unto the death. Its death was inevitable, 
but instead of choosing the quiet and fruitful death of the grain 
of corn which sinks into the earth and becomes the seed of a 
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harvest, it chose to die violently. In fact, tradition had added 
so much to the original character and purpose of the temple, 
that the preservation of its traditions had become more im- 
portant to the Jewish hierarchy than the advent of the kingdom. 

In the evolution of ecclesiastical, social, industrial and polit- 
ical systems, the same experience is repeated indefinitely. It 
is easily traced in the conflict of the primitive Church with 
heathenism to the development of an ecclesiasticism ostensibly 
Christian but really semi-Christian; in the irrepressible 
struggle of piety, liberty and truth culminating in the Refor- 
mation; in the pietistic and doctrinal controversies which up- 
heaved the various branches of the Christian Church since 
then. No one can read the history of the religious wars of 
Europe for the first time without being overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, humiliation and pain. The same painfully violent 
process is active in the industrial world. The laborer has come 
up from bondage to a condition of comparative liberty and 
comfort, but the way was marked by blood. This generation 
will doubtless witness similar advances attained by similar 
struggles and also at the cost of blood. The way of the human 
race up from the tribal through the feudal and monarchical 
systems to the modern republic was a continuous battle and 
the present transition from the republic to a democracy is no 
less bitter and painful. These processes are cited because that 
which makes for larger liberty, greater happiness and a better 
morality in all these historic movements is essentially Christian 
and they illustrate why those identified with the kingdom must 
suffer. With the advance of civilization methods of warfare 
and the character of armaments change, but whether the 
weapon employed is the rifle or the industrial boycot or social 
ostracism, the conflict is the same and those who would be 
worthy of fellowship with Him must be heroic and willing to 
endure for His sake. 

A further reason for the necessity of suffering on the part of 
those who belong to the kingdom of Christ, lies in the spiritual 
unity of the Church. The Church is the body of Christ and is to 
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be as vitally one as is the human body. Paul delights to use the 
body as a figure of the unity of the Church. The suffering 
endured by any part of this spiritual body becomes a source of 
pain to every other part in which consciousness of the former’s 
suffering has been produced. This must be discussed as an 
ideal rather than a fact, since the Church is still very far 
removed from that condition of spiritual unity which imparts 
a common and universal consciousness. In it the individual 
will be merged in the body and his interests as well as the 
interests of separate organizations, if such will endure till 
then, will be identified with the interests of the body general. 
There will be a sum total of sorrow which the whole Church 
and every part of the Church will make her own. 

Accepting, then, suffering as a necessary experience of those 
who follow Christ, the question, whether this suffering has any 
useful function presents itself. Does the endurance of afflic- 
tion result in a reaction favorable to Christian experience ? 
There is an economic principle by which the wrath of man is 
made to praise God and it is reasonable to believe that suffer- 
ing patiently endured becomes a ministry of blessing. Such 
suffering affords needed personal discipline; it enlarges the 
sphere and increases the power of service; it makes the Chris- 
tian life an inspiring example of faith in the reality and value 
of spiritual things. 

A statement by Luther suggests the theory that a wise 
Providence will permit tribulation to come into every life in 
which it may become the means of wholesome discipline. The 
experience recounted by Paul in his second letter to the Corin- 
thians shows that the “thorn in the flesh” was given for this 
purpose. The unspeakable revelations which had come to him 
became a temptation to “ over-much exaltation ” and to save him 
from this vice the messenger of Satan was permitted to buffet 
him. Whatever this affliction may have been, that it proved 
a sore trial and was the cause of much discomfort is evident. 
Its removal was earnestly and importunately sought, but the 
prayer was not answered because the apostle needed the dis- 
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cipline which this experience afforded. It seems strange that 
so sane and heroic a character should need the help of physical 
discipline in order to be saved from inordinate pride and we 
only accept this conclusion because it rests on his own state- 
ment concerning this matter. Human nature, however, fur- 
nishes many illustrations of the necessity of positively painful 
experiences as safe-guards against the insidious vice of pride. 
Few ministers can be spared the humiliation of defeat in their 
plans and failures in their public efforts, if they are to gain 
that humility which is the inseparable part of real greatness 
in character and service. Not only was the apostle saved from 
undue exaltation, but he received a wonderful enlargement of 
faith, for he could rejoice in his infirmities and believe that 
his strength was made perfect in weakness. Practically the 
same truth is taught in the fifth chapter in his letter to the 
Romans, but it is given a much wider application. Against 
his strikingly bold statement of the Christian’s glorying in the 
“hope of the glory of God” he places the declaration “ We also 
rejoice in tribulations.” The meaning of the rugged word 
“tribulation” is not obscure. But how can Christians rejoice 
in tribulations? Certainly not because the experience is pleas- 
ant for it is grievous, but because it worketh patience and an 
abiding hope. This is the fruit of affliction, a mature Chris- 
tian experience which gives depth to life and enables the soul 
to touch every chord and evoke from apparently broken strings, 
the fullest and richest harmony. “It is the unspeakable sad- 
ness of our common lot that gives that lot whate’er of sweetness 
and beauty it can call its own.” Mrs. Spurgeon was very am- 
bitious to aid her husband in his manifold work, but she was 
an invalid. For a time it was impossible to resign herself 
patiently to her lot. One dark, winter’s night while she was 
sitting by the open hearth, her ear caught what seemed like the 
note of a bird. Knowing that no bird could be near she 
searched for the place whence came the sweet note and found 
that it was issuing from the oak log on the hearth. The fire 
was releasing the imprisoned music as it snapped the fibers. 
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Mrs. Spurgeon understood the message and said, “ Ah! when 
the fires of affliction draw songs of praise from us, then indeed 
are we purified, and our God is glorified! Perhaps some of us 
are like this old oak log—cold, hard and insensible; we should 
give forth no melody were it not for the fire, which kindles 
around us and releases tender notes of trust in Him and cheer- 
ful compliance with His will! Singing in the fire! Yes! 
God helping us, if that is the only way to get harmony out of 
these hard, apathetic hearts, let the furnace be heated seven 
times hotter than before.” 

In connection with the discipline which suffering brings is 
associated an enlarged service, enlarged in its adaptation and 
power. It aids the minister in understanding the experience 
of the brother who staggers under his burden and gives him a 
place of contact. How strange and confounding is the life 
which sweeps out into a turbulence and unrest which we have 
never known! What a sense of helplessness invades and para- 
lyzes the soul! How unprepared to help! But no life can pass 
through all the reaches of suffering and sorrow and there will 
always be depths which we have not nor can fathom. This is 
true and yet there is that which is akin to mystery in the Chris- 
tian experience ; it is the possibility of reproducing in ourselves 
the sorrow of another without its actual antecedents. It is the 
substitution of ourselves for another which means such an 
identification of ourselves with others that we experience as 
our own their struggles, darkness and desolation. This power 
to get into the other man’s feeling and point of outlook is in- 
valuable in the ministry. It makes it possible to grip the lost 
brother and hold him. This is filling up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ. ‘“ Here then is the principle,” says 
Jowett, “The gospel of a broken heart demands the ministry 
of bleeding hearts. As soon as we cease to bleed we cease to 
bless. When our sympathy loses its pang we can no longer be 
the servants of the passion.” Paul displayed this sympathy 
and the resultant suffering continuously. He was afflicted for 
the consolation and salvation of his people. He ceased not to 
pray and wrote “out of much affliction and anguish of heart 
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and with many tears.” Dr. Berry of England entered on the 
most fruitful era in his ministry through an experience which 
came to him in connection with an effort to point an outcast to 
Christ. Before that his ambition had been to make his min- 
istry an exposition of profound philosophy and an example of 
literary beauty, but afterwards he was willing to immolate his 
ambition on the altar of a sacrificial service. 

In addition to all that has been said, the patient and joyous 
endurance of suffering for Christ’s sake makes such a life an 
inspiring example of a confident faith in the reality and value 
of spiritual things. In such a life there is a quantity unknown 
to the world and it knows not how to reduce the equation to 
find it. It is this fact that made the blood of martyrs the seed 
of the Chureh and made the apocryphal statement of Hus 
“to-day you are roasting a goose but from mine ashes will 
arise a swan whom you cannot destroy ” literally true. Bunyan 
makes the blood of Faithful witness against the Town of 
Vanity and the departing pilgrims “found that they had a 
benefit in such a man’s sufferings as his were.” To endure 
sufferings to the point of death for Christ’s sake, to give up 
positions, emoluments and comforts for the sake of preaching 
the gospel, silences the gainsayer. Returning from a service 
one day, one of the worshippers remarked to the other, “ Did 
not pastor B. preach a fine sermon?” The person addressed 
replied, “ He ought to, for he gets three thousand a year for 
doing it.” The first speaker answered thus, “Mr. B. and I 
were class-mates at college. He was my superior in every way 
and would doubtless have been a brilliant success in any pro- 
fession he might have chosen. He accepted a call the ministry 
and has been preaching for three thousand and less. I engaged 
in business and have for years made ten thousand a year. He 
is sacrificing at least seven thousand a year in order to preach 
the gospel.” He who enters the ministry because it offers him 
the b:st livelihood is no honor to it, but he who makes large 
sacrifices in order to obey the divine call to this work, honors 
God, blesses humanity and refutes the charge of selfishness so 
often raised against the ministry. 
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Paul’s enumeration of the things he endured for the sake of 
the gospel cannot be read without experiencing a high regard 
for him, but the manner in which these sacrifices were made is 
quite as remarkable. He endured all with enthusiasm and 
holy joy. His epistles contain no despondent notes. “He 
was troubled on every side but not distressed; perplexed but 
not in despair; persecuted but not forsaken; cast down but not 
destroyed.” For this remarkable state of mind he gives two 
reasons, the first of which is his personal acquaintance with 
and trust in Christ. “I am not ashamed for I know whom I 
have trusted.” To understand this personal relation it must 
be interpreted in the light of the apostle’s conversion at which 
time Jesus appeared to him. We must agree with Findlay 
when he says, “ The conversion of Saul is a psychological and 
ethical problem, the solution of which is to be found only in the 
actual appearance of Jesus Christ to his senses on his way to 
Damascus as he believed this to have taken place.” Paul saw 
Jesus and this became an important fact in his experience out 
of which grew a personal faith that enabled him to deal with 
Christ as a person whom he knew and trusted. In his creed 
the essential fact was Jesus and regarding Him he regarded 
His Deity, His atoning death, His resurrection and His eternal 
power and glory as certainties. God had become personalized 
in Christ and this anchorage enabled him to outride every 
storm. The vitality of a creed lies in the truth it embodies 
and this truth vitalized passes from the abstract to the concrete 
which in the realm of the spiritual and ethical is the personal. 
The virtues are latent as an abstract idea but become vital in 
the character of a person. Here we have what is at once most 
essential but also most difficult in Christian faith, to know God 
as a person and to live in personal fellowship with him. It is 
easier to think of an impersonal power, to hold a pantheistic 
conception of God, but it is also infinitely less satisfactory. It is 
probably due to our materialistic environment and the necessity 
of dealing with matter as it can be known through the physical 
senses, that it is hard for us to image the spiritual. Christ was 
God manifest in the flesh and this form of God was not so hard 
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to understand, but to many God became anthropic and they 
failed to discern that greatness of God which could not be ex- 
pressed in human form. The gropings of scientists, their 
reference to a force, their ascription of intelligence to that force 
and their apprehension of a possible personality in that force 
show how real is the difficulty. But seeing and dealing with 
him rests not so much on induction as on intuition. Faith 
always outdistanced science and, probably, always will do so. 
It lives in the up-lands while science surveys and charts the 
low-lands. It was by faith that Paul knew and trusted Christ. 

The experience of Jesus also shows how slow were the people 
to rise to a positive faith in Him. They were ready to believe 
in His works, to see the signs, but slow to interpret them as a 
proof of His real character. The most striking example is 
furnished by Philip in his request that Jesus show them the 
Father. In the kindly reproof of the Master there is a note of 
disappointment. “ Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father; and how sayest thou, Shew us the Father? Believe 
me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me; or else be- 
lieve me for the very works’ sake.”” The works of Jesus were a 
scaffolding from which the people might see Jesus, but from 
these they could only see Him as a worker of wonders but 
tc those who permitted Him to lift them into personal fellow- 
ship, He revealed the Father. In the spiritual consciousness 
of the believer the three persons in the Trinity coalesce and 
become one holy, righteous, adorable person whom we worship 
and with whom we fellowship. Whether it is Paton who went 
into the little inner room of his home to pray, while the mother 
and children walked quietly and whispered “God is in there” 
or the vicar of Wiltshire to whom “a word to God was always 
a word from God” or the believer of to-day, he only worships 
to whom God becomes a personal presence. 

In the second part of his statement Paul spans the space 
between the present and “that day” and rejoices that his 
“deposit” with Christ will be safely kept. It is needless to 
speculate concerning the meaning of “deposit,” for nothing 
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but his all, his “body, soul and spirit,”’ can satisfy the scope of 
the statement. The apostle always set his present experiences 
against the future and in that future he found the corollaries 
which inspired and cheered him. If I suffer, I shall reign. 
The “will be” was uppermost in his mind. In his consecra- 
tion to Christ he ceased to think of himself except in relation 
to his Lord and his kingdom. He had become a slave and had 
transferred the responsibility of proprietorship to Christ. This 
consecration resulted in a serene trust for the future. He had 
placed his treasures where they were safe, Yea, he had. put 
himself in his Lord’s keeping and could go forth to fight the 
fight of faith without hindrance. But Paul’s conception of 
Christ’s power included more than his ability to keep the 
“deposit” he had made with Him; it became complete in the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. All rule, all authority 
and power will be put down and the sovereignty of Christ will 
be universal and unquestioned. This deposit of himself would 
be preserved unto this heavenly kingdom in identification with 
which he would enjoy immortality. Everything was related 
to “that day ” of fulness of triumph and glory. 

In view of such a future the enthusiasm of Paul becomes 
intelligible and we can understand his joy in suffering. This 
was making the best investment of himself and justified his 
earnest admonition to Timothy to make and maintain a simi- 
lar consecration. The glory of the gospel, the blessedness of 
sacrifice for it and the glorious and immortal fellowship with 
Christ in his kingdom should make it impossible to be 
“ashamed of the testimony of our Lord.” Therefore loyalty 
to Christ should be the supreme end of life; sacrifice, even 
death, for him should be counted a privilege. In the perilous 
times, when boasters and lovers of pleasure will not endure 
sound doctrine, when the demand for a liberal gospel will 
cause teachers to swerve from the truth, afflictions are to be 
endured, the work of an evangelist is to be done, and full proof 
of the ministry is to be given. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. 











III. 


THE JOHANNINE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
WORK OF CHRIST. 


WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER. 


In passing from the Pauline epistles to the Johannine writ- 
ings, the student at once becomes aware of a change in style; 
and, if he is a careful observer, he also very soon becomes 
conscious of a deeper contrast. Many of the familiar Pauline 
words and phrases, if not entirely absent, occupy a far less 
prominent place. A new set of ideas receives the emphasis. 
Thus the word “justify” (Suaséw ), which occurs so often in 
the Pauline epistles, is entirely absent from both Gospel and 
the First Epistle. The same is true of the words “ justifica- 
tion” (Sualwpa, Sicatwors), “redemption” (amodvrpwars), 
“reconciliation” («atadday7y), and “reconcile” («aTad- 
Adoow), while the word “righteousness” (Siaoctvn), which 
occurs in Paul more than fifty times, is found in John only 
five times. On the other hand, the word ‘“ propitiation,” 
which is found in Paul only once, is found in John at least 
twice, though its form is ‘Aaopds instead of ‘Aacrijpiov. 

This does not mean that the fundamental doctrines of Paul 
are either ignored or denied by John; it signifies rather that 
there is a difference of accent. John approaches his subject 
from a different standpoint from that occupied by Paul; and 
hence he places the emphasis differently. HK wrote for a new 
age, under different circumstances, for a different set of 
readers, and with a new set of problems before him. 

This difference of standpoint appears especially in the view 
which is taken of the work of Jesus Christ. Paul lays empha- 
sis on the death of Jesus; for John the life of Jesus is of greater 
importance. Paul wrestles with the great problems of sin and 
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atonement; John is concerned with the question of how life is 
given to dying men, and nourished in them. Paul approaches 
the work of Christ from the soteriological standpoint; John 
starts from the Divine side, from the temporal mission of the 
eternal Son. Paul sums up that work under the head of re- 
demption ; for John’s mind its most important feature is found 
in the revelation of the Father. 

As we shall, I think, presently see, there is no contradiction, 
but rather a change of emphasis; and yet that change is so 
great that one is forced to the conclusion that the two repre- 
sent different types of New Testament thought. 

I. Revelation.—The proper starting point for a study of the 
Johannine conception of the work of Christ is hence, not its 
soteriological, but its Divine side. What does the work of 
Jesus mean in relation to God? That is prior to the question 
as to its meaning for man. Jesus “came forth from the 
Father” (16:27) ; he was sent by the Father (5:37) ; he came 
on a Divine mission. This mission was twofold: on the one 
hand it was to make known the Father’s name unto men 
(17:6); on the other, to save men and bring them back into 
communion and fellowship with God (3:16, 17). According 
to the Johannine conception the latter was accomplished 
through the former (17:3). 

In the great high priestly prayer, Jesus spoke of his work 
as already accomplished. “TI glorified thee on the earth, hav- 
ing accomplished the work which thou hast given me to do” 
(17:4). And then, after praying that the Father would now 
glorify him, with the glory which He had with Him before the 
world was, he goes on to define what that work was. “I 
manifested thy name unto the men whom thou gavest me out of 
the world” (17:6). His death was still in the future, indeed 
foreseen and foretold, but not yet accomplished. In his mind, 
therefore, there was something which was of greater impor- 
tance and of deeper significance than his death; and that was, 
as just intimated, his life through which he revealed the 
Father unto men. 
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This is the thought with which the Gospel opens. Jesus is 
from the beginning represented as the eternal Word of the 
Father, the Word made flesh, through whom the otherwise 
unknowable and unapproachable God has come forth in self- 
revelation. ‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him” (1:18). And of this thought the Evangelist 
never loses sight throughout the whole of the Gospel. Jesus is 
constantly represented as speaking the words which the Father 
had given him; as doing the works which he had seen with the 
Father. “I speak the things which I have seen with the 
Father” (8:38). “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son 
can do nothing from himself; but what he seeth the Father 
doing: for what things soever he doeth, these the Son doeth in 
like manner” (5:19). “Have I been so long time with you, 
and dost thou not know me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; how sayest thou, Shew us the Father?” 
(14:9). 

1. Jesus made this revelation through His word. Though 
there is probably less of direct teaching on the nature and 
character of God than in the Synoptics, there are, at least, 
several statements which are illuminating. Thus the only 
statements, found in the New Testament, which at all approach 
a definition of who and what God is, are found in the Johan- 
nine writings. These are, “God is spirit” (4:24), “God is 
light” (1 Jn. 1:5) and “God is love” (1 Jn. 4:7). 

The Samaritan woman, with whom Jesus spoke at Jacob’s 
well, had very defective conceptions with reference to the 
nature and worship of God. She thought of Him as a local 
deity, to be worshipped at the shrine where He abode; and 
hence she was perplexed whether Jerusalem or Mount Gerizim 
was the place where He should be worshipped. Jesus said to 
her, “God is spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and truth.” The best translation omits the 
article “a” and writes the word “ spirit” with a small s. The 
meaning is that, as to His nature, God is, not corporeal and 
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hence local, as this woman conceived Him, but spirit and hence 
universal. 

Jesus also called God Father. Here He simply calls Him 
“the Father.” That describes Him as to His character, and in 
His relation to men. He is not an angry deity, who must be 
approached with sacrifices and offerings, in fear and dread; 
but a loving Father, who delights in the devotion and love of 
His children. And the expression imples that He is not simply 
the Father of the Jews; He is “the Father,” the Father of 
heaven and earth, the Father of all men, in whose love even 
this Samaritan woman had an interest. It was a word of far- 
reaching significance; and it contains a glorious revelation,— 
the revelation contained in the other definition, “God is love” 
(1. 4:7). 

2. Jesus also revealed the Father in His work. He repre- 
sented His works as being in reality, not His own, but the 
Father’s. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father doing” 
(5:19). “ Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me? the words that I say unto you I speak not from 
myself; but the Father abiding in me doeth his works” 
(14:10). The works of Jesus were really the Father’s, and the 
Father’s glory shone through them. 

This is especially true of the miracles, as presented in this 
Gospel. John calls them “signs,” and through them he “ mani- 
fested forth his glory” (2:11). They are recorded, not for 
their own sake, nor for the sake of the impression which they 
made on the multitude, but because of their evidential value. 
Each one of them is a sign of some aspect of His glory; and 
hence they are frequently given as an introduction to some dis- 
course or discussion. 

But the word “ works” is to be taken in a broader sense than 
miracles. It has reference to His entire activity. All that He 
did was a manifestation of the divine life. This is especially 
true of His works of love; and above all of His self-sacrifice. 
As He moved about among men, having compassion upon them, 
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healing their diseases, and comforting them in their distresses, 
He but showed forth what the Father’s attitude toward them 
is. It is true, there is less said in the Fourth Gospel about His 
being moved with compassion toward the multitude than in the 
Synoptics; yet it is this Gospel which points out the greatness 
of His love. ‘“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends” (15:18). And it was in this 
life of love that God’s love toward us (I. 4:9) was manifested. 

3. In saying this, we have already in part anticipated the 
highest form of this revelation. Above His words, above His 
works, His person was the revelation of the Father. That is 
the conception of the Prologue. Jesus is the Word incarnate; 
and John used this expression, because he saw in His sinless 
perfect life the full and final self-utterance of God. In Philo 
and the Greek philosophies the word Logos meant either reason 
or word, thought or the expression of thought; in the Fourth 
Gospel, it has but the one meaning, the Word. And in the con- 
nection in which it is used, it means the utterance, the self- 
expression of God. Because in His personal life He was this 
self-utterance of the invisible God, He is identified with the 
Word become flesh. 

And this is the culmination of the teaching of Jesus on this 
very point. In His farewell address, he said, “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life: no one cometh unto the Father, but 
by me. If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father 
also: from henceforth ye have known him, and have seen him.” 
But Philip did not understand. He broke in with the request, 
“Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” It was then 
that Jesus uttered the memorable word, “ Have I been so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father” (14:6-9). The Father 
was in Jesus, and He in the Father; and to have seen Jesus, 
with a discerning eye, which could see Him as He was, was 
to have seen the Father. 

II. Salvation.—But while John thus places the emphasis 
on the Divine side of Christ’s mission, he does not overlook its 
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human side. The eternal Son came into the world to make 
known the Father’s love in order that men, knowing Him as 
He is, might have eternal life. “For God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life. For God sent 
not His Son into the world to judge the world; but that the 
world should be saved through him” (3:16, 17). — 

1. In considering John’s representation of the saving work 
of the Lord Jesus, the proper place to begin is with His life- 
giving energy. And here again we note a difference of view- 
point between John and Paul. Paul’s soteriology begins with 
the atonement, with the righting of the legal relations between 
God and man. John allows that to fall into a secondary place, 
and puts the emphasis on the giving of eternal life. The dif- 
ference grows out of the difference in their view of the effects 
of sin. In the case of Paul the aspect of sin, which occupies 
the field of vision, is its terrible guilt; John looks upon it from 
the standpoint of the story of the Fall, given in Genesis. He 
sees its terrible effects in the separation between God and man, 
which it introduced, and the consequent reign of death. While 
Paul, therefore, is concerned with the thought of the removal 
of man’s guilt, John dwells on the manner in which Jesus, the 
incarnate Word, gave life to a dying world. 

At the basis of John’s thought lies the truth, to which he 
gives expression in the opening verses. “In him was life” 
(1:4). The thought finds expression in various forms. John 
points out how in this respect Jesus differs from all others. 
The Fourth Gospel represents God as the “living One,” “the 
living Father” ; but it also represents the Son as having life in 
himself. “ For as the Father hath life in himself, even so gave 
he to the Son, also to have life in himself” (5:26). And be- 
cause He has life in Himself, He quickeneth whom He will 
(5:21). Only those who receive a new and spiritual life from 
Him, only those who are born from above, can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven (3:3, 5). He is the bread of life, and only 
those who eat His flesh and drink His blood, that is, enter into 
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inner, vital and spiritual union with Him, have eternal life 
in themselves (6:51). He is the resurrection and the life, and 
enly he who believes in Him will share in the blessedness of 
the resurrection at the last day (11:25, 26). He is the true 
vine; and to have the vitality of that true life, which is able 
to bring forth much fruit, one must abide in Him (15:5). 
And so it is throughout the entire representation of the Fourth 
Gospel. Jesus, the eternal Son, mediates the true life unto 
men; and His quickening energy lies at the basis of the entire 
work of salvation. 

And in making this representation, John has evidently 
before his mind the thought of man’s alienation from God. 
He views mankind as in a state, in which it has become sepa- 
rated from the only source and ground of life in God; and he 
dwells on the restoration of that relation by contemplating man 
as brought back into a new vital relation, so that the life-giving 
energy of the ever-living God may again flow over into Him. 
He uses different figures of speech to express his thought, now 
speaking of it as a new birth from above, now as a nourish- 
ment with bread from heaven, and again as a veritable resur- 
rection from the dead. All are valid as modes of representing 
the fundamental idea; and none of them should give us any 
difficulty, if only we remember that they are figures of speech, 
expressing more or less completely the fundamental idea that 
man, who by sin became separated from God, must again be- 
come reunited to him in real vital union, so that the life of God 
may be effective in him. 

2. When we come now to ask ourselves how this quicken- 
ing energy of the eternal Son has become effective in mankind, 
we find ourselves confronted with the processes of salvation. 
And here we note first the relation of this process to the other, 
of which we have already spoken, the revelation of the Father. 
As we saw, Jesus defined His work as consisting primarily in 
making known the Father unto men. But in the same con- 
nection he also tells us what the effect of that revelation is. 
“And this is eternal life, that they should know thee, the only 
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true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” 
(17:3). 

By some this statement has been taken as a definition of 
eternal life. I think it is better to take it as expressing the 
condition, on which alone eternal life becomes possible for us. 
And this is the view of most of our expositors. Man in his 
alienation was not simply separated from God; he was lost in 
spiritual darkness, so that he could no longer find his way 
back to communion with the source of life. And not only was 
he lost; he was alienated and inwardly at enmity with God. 
He looked upon God as an angry deity, who could be approached 
only with blood and sacrifice. Before he could be induced to 
return, to lay aside his own enmity, he had to be put into the 
position, where he could see and know God as He is, a kind 
and loving Father, who is far more ready to forgive than we 
are to be forgiven. He had to learn that God is good, the per- 
fection of goodness and love, the embodiment of all that is true 
and beautiful and good. And to gain that knowledge, he had 
to look upon the face of Jesus, and recognize in him all the 
excellencies, all the virtues, and all the graces of the eternal 
God himself. And just as soon as he has learned that, and in 
learning it has learned to bow before that supernal goodness, 


beauty and truth, he is in a state where he has eternal life; 


for that inward recognition is in fact such a bowing of the 
whole inner man before God, that in his inmost essence he has 
become one with God, and so become livingly reunited with 
Him. 

3. But all this has not yet brought us to face the actual work 
which Christ did in thus enabling man to know the only true 
God, and in thus giving him the eternal life. How did Christ 
thus mediate between “the living Father” and dying men, 
that they have again become enabled to share in His glorious 
life ? 

The Fourth Gospel represents this work as accomplished 
through the life of the incarnate Son of God. “The Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us” (1:14). That is the be 
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ginning of it all. In the person of Jesus our humanity was 
lifted up into union with the Divine. In his own person he 
first of all carried our humanity triumphantly over all the 
power of sin and temptation, through death and the resurrec- 
tion, on to the right hand of God; and now, in His risen and 
exalted state, He helps us by His Spirit to follow in His steps, 
to live the same life, and finally to enter into the same glory at 
God’s own right hand. 

To understand the process by which all this was accom- 
plished, we need to note first of all how Jesus Himself tri- 
umphed and became invested again with the glory which He 
had with the Father before the world was; for the whole ob- 
jective work of salvation was in the first place concentrated in 
His own glorious person. When He became flesh, He entered 
into the condition and came under the limitations of our fallen 
human life; and before He could lift us out of our fallen 
state, He had to lift Himself out of it, and overcome the diffi- 
culties which lay in our pathway to the full enjoyment of 
eternal life. 

There are two sides to this process, by which Jesus thus 
carried our fallen humanity out of its fallen state into the 
state of perfect glory at God’s right hand. On the one hand 
was His life of perfect holiness, by which He realized in Him- 
self the ideal of our human life, which through the Fall we 
had failed to realize; and on the other was that life of suffer- 
ing and sorrow, by which He bore in His own person the fear- 
ful consequences of our guilt. 

According to Jesus’ own testimony, there was but one motive 
which actuated Him in all His work. That was to do the 
Father’s will. “I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear 
I judge: and my judgment is righteous; because I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me” (5: 30), 
“My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to accom- 
plish his word” (4: 34). And it was only after He had accom- 
plished that will, so that He could say, I have accomplished ' 
“the work which thou hast given me to do,” that He could 
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pray, “Glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was” (17: 5). 

But the accomplishment of that will brought Him suffering 
and pain. It was the hatred and malice of the Jews that 
brought Him to His cross. But the Jews hated Him, because 
they were not of God, as He was, and because they did the will 
of their father, the devil. ‘“ Ye seek to kill me, because my 
word hath not free course in you. I speak the things which I 
have seen with my Father: and ye do the things which ye have 
heard from your father” (8: 37, 38). He endured the contra- 
diction of sinners, because He was holy; but in enduring it 
He maintained his holiness, and thus became perfected in 
sufferings. 

4, One point in the significance of His death is thus appar- 
ent. He died in order that He might bear witness unto the 
truth, and in order that through it He might Himself become 
perfected in holiness. His death became the means of His 
glorification. “The hour is come that the Son of man should 
be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit” (12: 23, 24). “The hour” 
means the hour of his departure out of the world; it was the 
hour of his glorification; and his going out was the means of 
the glorification. 

But his death has significance, not simply for. himself, but 
for us as well. He laid down his life for the sheep. “I am the 
good shepherd ; and I know mine own, and mine own know me, 
even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father; and I 
lay down my life for the sheep” (10: 14,15). “ And for their 
sakes I sanctify myself, that they themselves also may be sanc- 
tified in truth” (17: 19). The word for sanctify ( dyudSw ) 
means to consecrate as a sacrifice, and refers to his life of self- 
sacrifice, culminating in his death. That self-sacrifice was 
made in our behalf (umép); and so his death is conceived of 
as in our interest. 

Did His death also have meaning for God? The question 
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is often answered in the negative. One of the objections, made 
against the Pauline doctrine of the atonement, is that it pre- 
sents the death of Christ as a propitiation. God, it is con- 
tended, has always loved mankind, and has needed no propita- 
tion in order to the forgiveness of sin. Reconciliation is con- 
ceived as being a one-sided affair—a reconciliation of man to 
God. The passage in Rom. 5: 10, 11, which most commenta- 
tors take as teaching the reconciliation of God to man, rather 
than of man to God, has either been explained away, or else its 
force has been denied. And the statement has been confidently 
made that the idea of satisfaction or propitiation can not be 
found in John, the Apostle of love. And yet it is a singular 
fact that the word “ propitiation” (‘Aaouds) occurs in John 
more frequently than in all the other New Testament writers 
combined. “And if any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the whole 
world” (I, 2:2). ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins” (I. 4:10). It is true, the word occurs only twice ; but it 
is found nowhere else, except in Paul’s great statement on the 
objective work of redemption in the death of Jesus (Rom. 
3: 25). What does it signify ? 

ikaopds is derived from ‘AdoxeoOar, and its exact meaning 
can be determined only from the use of the word from which it 
is derived. Now ‘ddoxecOa: means to appease, to soothe, to 
render propitious. In Homer and in Classic Greek generally, 
it is used of the gods, and means to render the gods favorable 
by sacrifices and offerings. The name of the god, who is ren- 
dered propitious, is found in the accusative case, the object of 
the verb. The idea expressed is that the god is unfavorable, 
an angry deity, who must be made favorable by gifts and sacri- 
fices. It has been contended, and justly, that this idea is 
foreign to the Scriptures; and the contention has been sup- 
ported by an appeal to the difference of usage in both LXX 
and the NT. Here the verb is never used with the name of the 
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Deity in the accusative. Westcott, in an elaborate note in his 
commentary on the First Epistle of John (pp. 85-87), has 
shown that the verb is found with the dative of the person, the 
accusative of the sin, the dative of the sin, and absolutely; in 
composition with é«, it has after it the accusative of the object 
cleansed, and especially of the sin which is covered. It is also 
found with zepf and the Genitive of the sin or of the person 
sinning; also with ép and 47¢ in the passive. At the close of 
the note he remarks, “‘ These constructions stand in remarkable 
contrast with the Classical and Helenistic usage in which the 
accusative of the person propitiated is the normal construction 
from Homer downwards; a usage which prevails in the patris- 
tic writers. They show that the Scriptural conception of 
ikdoxeoOat is not that of appeasing one who is angry, with a 
personal feeling, against the offender; but of altering the char- 
acter of that which from without occasions a necessary aliena- 
tion, and interposes an inevitable obstacle to fellowship.” 

We should, I think, thoroughly recognize that the Scriptural 
conception is not that of an offended deity, who must be ap- 
peased by sacrifices and offerings. God is love, as St. John so 
forcibly expresses it. Love is of the very essence of his being. 
He is “the Father,” who is always willing and ready to for- 
give. And yet John nowhere represents God as indifferent to 
sin, or as unaffected by it. He speaks of the wrath of God as 
abiding upon the unbelieving (3: 36) ; and the implication, at 
least, is that men are delivered from wrath by believing on the 
Son. God does not, and can not, treat sin as if it were not sin; 
and he cannot welcome the sinner so long as he continues 
impenitent. There is that in his character, in the very nature 
of his righteous love, which must be satisfied, before the sinner 
can be welcomed back into communion and fellowship. And 
when Jesus Christ is spoken of as “the propitiation for our 
sins,” the thought is that there was that in His self-sacrifice 
which enabled God again to receive man into fellowship with 
Himself. 

Just what that was is a task for dogmatic theology to deter- 
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mine. The Biblical writers do not enter into any discussion of 
it. What they are concerned with is the fact; and that is 
clearly presented. The philosophical explanation of the fact 
Biblical theology may well leave to those to whom it belongs. 

III. Judgment.—Salvation is the positive aspect of the 
work of Christ, considered in its relation to mankind. It is 
the work which expresses the positive purpose of His coming 
into the world; and it is the result which follows from His 
work for all who receive Him with an obedient faith. But all 
men do not so receive Him. For all such the work of Christ 
has a totally different result. For them it means judgment and 
condemnation. This aspect of His work is likewise presented 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

1. Here we again note a contrast, this time with the teaching 
of the Synoptic Gospels. In the Synopties Jesus is also rep- 
resented as Judge (Mt. 25: 31-46); but the judgment is 
everywhere connected with the future. It belongs to escha- 
tology. In the Fourth Gospel, while references to a future 
judgment are not wanting, the primary reference is to the pres- 
ent. ‘ Now is the judgment of this world : now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out” (12:31). “He that rejecteth me 
and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth him: the 
word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day” 
(12: 48). “ He that believeth on him is not judged; he that 
believeth not hath been judged already, because he hath not 
believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God” 
(3: 18). 

It is well to note that the contrast denotes a difference in 
view-point merely; it does not amount to a contradiction. The 
Fourth Gospel approaches the subject from the standpoint of 
the process through which the judgment is executed ; the Syn- 
optics look at it from the standpoint of the accomplished fact. 
By their attitude, which men take with reference to the Son, 
they are deciding their eternal destiny now. The last day will 
simply reveal the separation which has already been affected 
inwardly in men’s lives here. 
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And there is another contrast, which needs to be noted, 
within the Gospel itself. At one place Jesus is represented as 
saying, “I came not to judge the world, but to save the world” 
(12:47). At another place He is made to say, “ For judgment 
came I into this world, that they which see not may see; and 
that they which see may become blind” (9: 39). 

It is an apparent contradiction, which yet is easily recon- 
ciled. The purpose of Christ’s coming into the world was, not 
condemnation, but salvation; but, inasmuch as men are free 
beings even in the processes of salvation, the question as to 
whether that purpose shall be realized in them depends on their 
own choice. Men may reject the Son; and one of the aims of 
the Fourth Gospel is to set forth the terrible fact that many 
have in fact done so. For them the work of Christ must result, 
in fact has already resulted, in the opposite. Instead of being 
saved, they are condemned. Believers, in the very act of be- 
lieving, escape from judgment; unbelievers, by the very fact 
of their rejection of the proffered salvation, place themselves 
under condemnation. 

2. The dramatic, apocalyptic representations of the judg- 
ment, which are found in the Synoptics, are wanting in the 
Fourth Gospel. Instead we have a statement of the inner proc- 
esses, by which the judgment is accomplished. Two of these 
representations are given. 

(1) Christ’s word is represented as the agent or power by 
which the judgment is executed. The word of Christ is that 
which judges those who reject him. “He that rejecteth me, 
and receiveth not my savings, hath one that judgeth him: the 
word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day” 
(12:48). The meaning is not far to seek. As the statement is 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “‘ The word of God is living, and 
active, and sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing 
even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and mar- 
row, and quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart ” 
(Heb. 4: 12). His word is in accordance with truth; and all 
that is needed is that men should be confronted by it. Their 
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attitude with reference to the truth, when openly presented as 
it is in his words, reveals their character, and thus determines 
their destiny. 

(2) In the fifth chapter, in which Jesus is represented as 
setting forth his claims to Divinity as nowhere else, the state- 
ments occur; “ For neither doth the Father judge any man, 
but he hath given all judgment unto the Son. ... And he 
gave him authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son 
of man” (5:22, 27). In the Greek, “Son of man” is without 
the article—“ because he is a son of man” is the rendering in 
the margin of the R. V. The Standard puts the latter into 
the text, and writes son without the capital. 

How does he execute judgment? It is not the primary func- 
tion of his office, as we have already seen. His direct conscious 
effort is given to bringing men to a knowledge of God, to save- 
ing the world. But, as we have also noted, the accomplishment 
of that work depends on man’s free acceptance of Jesus, as the 
Son of God. All who reject Him place themselves under con- 
demnation, because they thereby reject God Himself. As Son 
of man, Jesus realized the true ideal of manhood, and thus in 
His own person and life placed before men what they ought to 
be. When they refuse to conform their lives to that model, 
they condemn themselves as falling short of what they ought 
to be. 

The two methods of executing judgment thus in the end 
amount to the same thing. The words of Jesus judge men, 
because they are truth; and when men are unwilling to submit 
to the truth, they condemn themselves. So Jesus is the truth. 
His own life has become the true standard of human life. The 
ideal of what we ought to be is no longer an abstraction; it has 
become a concrete reality in Him; and where men refuse to 
conform their lives to it, by inwardly submitting to His 
authority, they judge themselves. In both cases the processes 
of the judgment are automatic. 


LANCASTER, PA. 











IV. 
THE TASK OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA.! 


J. FRANK BUCHER. 


Before we can understand the work which must be done by 
Christianity in China, it is necessary that we study the social, 
moral and religious life of her people. In that way only can 
the question be answered as to whether or not Christianity has 
any place in China, whether or not its teachings are an improve- 
ment on the existing body of thot, its life superior to the life of 
her millions of people. Lookt at from the standpoint of the 
best interests of the Middle Kingdom, is there any work for 
Christianity in China or is the Christian Missionary propa- 
ganda merely a meddlesome interference with a people self- 
sufficient unto themselvs? Recent events have shown that the 
Chinese are anxious to adopt western systems of lerning, of 
economics, of finance, of law and even, in part, of government; 
but as a people they do not want the Christian religion. There- 
fore the only way in which the introduction of Christianity can 
be justified is by its need. And the only way in which we can 
ascertain whether or not Christianity is needed in China is by 
a study of her existing religious system. 

China is commonly said to have three religions, Confucian- 
ism, Daoism and Buddhism.” These three religions however, 
as found in China, have one common basis and may in a sense 
be considerd as one. This common basis is universalism or 
worship of the universe. 


* Submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University. 
Simplified spelling. 

*The outline of the above sketch of the religious system in China is 
given from memory of the lectures on the ‘‘ Religion of China’’ delivered 
in November, 1910, at Columbia University, by Professor J. J. M. 
DeGroot, of the University of Leiden. 
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Universalism is a pantheistic dualism. The dual forces are 
the Yang and the Yin. To the yang belong all such forces as 
heven, light. male, odd numbers, the shen or good spirits, and, 
to sum up, all the strong forces of the universe. To the yin 
belong earth, darkness, female, even numbers, the gwei or 
specters, and, in short, all the weak forces of the universe. In 
the equilibrium of these forces lies the harmony of the universe. 
Man’s dual nature is in harmony with this universalistic dual 
nature, and hence in order that men may be happy and pros- 
perous and attain perfection of character, it is necessary that 
the equilibrium of these forces be maintaind. Thus in the 
Djung Yung or Doctrine of the Mean, I, 5, are found these 
words, “ Let the state of equilibrium and harmony exist in 
perfection, and a happy order will prevail thruout heven and 
earth, and all things will be nourisht and flourish.”* Thus 
any dislocation of the Dao or universe is sure to bring calamity 
and the importance of maintaining it in its state of equilibrium 
cannot be exaggerated. 

Since universalism is a pantheism, the universe itself is 
God. This is shown in the words of the Doctrine of the Mean, 
XIX, 6, “ By the ceremonies of the sacrifice to heven and earth, 
they servd God. .. .” This being the case, there can be no 
spiritual power higher than the universe itself to regulate it. 
Therefore this regulation must come entirely from man who is 
himself a part of the universe. In the classical religion of 
China this duty is delegated to the Emperor, the Son of Heven, 
who by the proper ceremonies of sacrifice and worship pro- 
pitiates the powers of the universe. Thus in the Li Gi or 
Record of Rites, I, II, ITI, “The Son of Heven sacrifices to 
heven and earth, to the four quarters, to the hills and rivers, 
and offers the five sacrifices of the house,—all in the course of 
the year.” And in the Shu Ging or Book of History, II, I, 
III, 6, “Thereafter he (Shun) sacrificed purely to the six 
honord ones, sacrificed especially, but with ordinary forms, to 


* All quotations are taken from Dr. Legge’s translations of the Chinese 
classics. 
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God ; offerd their appropriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers; 
and extended his worship to the hosts of spirits.” In addition 
to this, imperial calendrical rescripts and almanacs are issued. 
Regularly appointed officials study the universe for disloca- 
tions of the Dao such as eclipses and extraordinary phenomena. 
And it is the duty of all officials to report at once any deviations 
from nature such as freak births, landslides, and in fact, any- 
thing that seems out of harmony with the natural order. All 
this is necessary that the proper precautions may be taken and 
the proper sacrifices made to ward off the impending calamities. 

Out of man’s efforts to live in harmony with the universe 
has grown the science of feng-shui (wind-water). In certain 
localities of the air and earth, the yang forces are thot to pre- 
dominate, while in the remaining localities the yin forces are 
in control. These localities are found in connection with cer- 
tain currents of wind and water, hence the name feng-shui. 
Needless to say, all men wish to dwell during life under the 
beneficent influence of the yang forces and wish their graves 
under the same influence after deth. Every city must have its 
feng-shui to emanate good fortune and blessedness to the com- 
munity. If this cannot be found in some peculiarly shapt hill 
or spot in the city, then a pagoda is bilt on some especially 
well-situated spot. Every country home or village must be bilt 
where the feng-shui is good. Every grave must be similarly 
located. To locate these good spots, a regular profession of 
feng-shui doctors has sprung up. In their attempts to find 
such suitable spots families have been financially ruind by the 
extortions of these men. 

Another science which has grown out of universalism is that 
of divination. In this science the eight diagrams made up of 
straight lines are used. Part of the lines are whole, giving an 
odd or strong number of the yang principle, and part of them 
are broken into two parts, giving an even or weak number of 
the yin principle. By manipulation of these eight combina- 
tions, future events are foretold, lucky days discoverd, and 
horoscopes cast. The whole Book of Changes, I-Ging, is given 
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up to an explanation of these diagrams. The science has always 
been highly prizd by the Chinese and is traced back to ancient 
times. Thus in the Li Gi or Book of Rites, I, I, V, 6, “ Divina- 
tion by the shell is cald pu; by the stalks, shuh. The two were 
the methods by which the ancient sage kings made the people 
believe in seasons and days, revere spiritual beings, stand in 
awe of their laws and orders; the methods (also) by which 
they made them determine their perplexities and settle their 
misgivings.” A man, however, can only attain the ability of 
divination by study of the classics, especially the I-ging, and 
by the attainment of true character. Especially is perfect 
sincerity to be desird. Thus in the Doctrine of the Mean, 
XXIV, “It is characteristic of the most entire sincerity to be 
able to foreknow. When a nation or family is about to 
flourish, there are sure to be happy omens; and when it is about 
to perish, there are sure to be unlucky omens. Such events are 
seen in the milfoil and tortoise, and effect the movements of 
the four lims. When calamity or happiness is about to come, 
the good shall certainly be foreknown by him, and the evil also. 
Therefore the individual possest of the most complete sincerity 
is like a spirit.” Thus the science of divination is plact on a 
very high plane. Today the whole country swarms with 
diviners and fortune-tellers in general. 

The very center and hart of the universalistic religion is 
filial piety. The classical books lay the greatest stress upon it. 
Thus in the Lwen Yu or Confucian Analects, I, II, 2, “ Filial 
piety and fraternal submission :—are they not the root of all 
benevolent actions?’ And in Mencius, VI, I, XIX, 2, “ Every- 
thing is a servis, but the servis of parents is the root of all 
others.” While the parents are living, filial piety demands 
that the son be obedient, that he must carry out their wishes, 
shield them from disgrace, and support them in ease and com- 
fort. When ded, they must be buried according to the rules 
of propriety and sacrificed to according to the same. Analects, 
IT, V, “Mang E askt what filial piety was. The master said, 
‘It is not being disobedient.’ Fan Ch’e said, ‘What did you 
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mean?’ The master replied, ‘ That parents, when alive, should 
be servd according to propriety ; that, when ded, they should be 
buried according to propriety; and that they should be sacri- 
ficed to according to propriety.’”? And in Mencius, ITT, I, IT, 
2, “The mourning rites for parents are what men feel con- 
straind to do their utmost in. The philosopher Tsang said 
‘When parents are alive, they should be servd according to 
(the rules of) propriety; when ded they should be buried, and 
they should be sacrificed to according to the same:—this may 
be cald filial piety.’ ” 

The Hsiao Ging or Book of Filial Piety, is devoted entirely 
to a discussion of this the most prominent element in the uni- 
versalistic religion. In chapter 10, the laws of filial piety 
and their requirements are sumd up as follows: “ The servis 
which a filial son does to his parents is as follows: In his gen- 
eral conduct to them he manifests the utmost reverence; in his 
nourishing of them, his endeavor is to give the utmost plesure ; 
when they are ill, he feels the greatest anxiety; in mourning 
for them (ded), he exhibits every demonstration of grief, in 
sacrificing to them he displays the utmost solemnity. When 
a son is complete in these five things (he may be pronounct) 
able to serve his parents. He who thus serves his parents in a 
high situation will be free from pride; in a low situation will 
be free from insubordination ; and among his equals will not be 
quarrelsome. In a high situation, pride leads to ruin; in a 
low situation, insubordination leads to punishment; among 
equals, quarrelsomeness leads to wielding of weapons. If these 
three things be not put away, tho a son every day contribute 
beef, mutton, and pork to nourish his parents, he is not filial.” 
And in chapter 18 of the same work the commanding position 
of the practis of filial piety in the Chinese religion is well brot 
out. “The servis of love and reverence to parents when alive, 
and those of grief and sorrow for them when ded; these com- 
pletely discharge the fundamental duty of living man.” 

In serving his parents, a man must allow nothing to come 
between himself and them, neither the pursuit of happiness, 
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nor of riches, nor the living of an evil life, nor the love of wife 
and children. This is well brot out in Mencius, IV, II, XXX, 
2, “ Mencius replied, ‘ There are five things which in the com- 
mon parlance of the age are said to be unfilial. The first is 
laziness in the use of one’s four lims, so as not to attend to the 
maintenance of his parents. The second is gambling and chess- 
playing, and being fond of spirits, so as not to attend to the 
maintenance of one’s parents. The third is being fond of 
goods and money, and being selfishly attacht to one’s wife and 
children, so as not to attend to the maintenance of one’s parents. 
The fourth is following the desire of one’s ears and eyes, so as 
to bring parents to disgrace. The fifth is being fond of bravery, 
fighting, and quarreling, so as to endanger his parents.” 

The demands of filial piety do not seem so difficult provid- 
ing that the parents themselvs are of high character and by this 
very fact command respect. But what shall be done if either 
one of the parents lives an evil life? In this case it is the first 
duty of the son to conceal the faults of the erring one. He 
may remonstrate with them, but very gently, lest he bring about 
a rupture in their mutual relationship. He must bear all ill- 
treatment without complaint and with fortitude. Confucius 
brings this out clearly in the Analects, IV, XVIII, “The 
master said, ‘In serving his parents a son may remonstrate 
with them, but gently; when he sees that they do not incline 
to follow his advice, he shows an increast degree of reverence, 
but does not abandon his purpose; and should they punish him, 
he does not allow himself to murmur.’” Mencius gives an 
illustration of the duty of a son to an erring father. He was 
accusd of having as a frend Chang-tze, an unfilial son. 
Chang-tze’s father had done wrong and the former remonstrated 
with him. The father became angry and broke off all relations 
with his son. Chang-tze at once sent away his own wife and 
son because he thot that if he accepted their ministrations 
while at variance with his father he would be breaking the laws 
of filial piety. This Mencius gives as a proof of Chang-tze’s 
high character. Mencius, IV, II, XXX, 5, “Did not Chang- 
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tze wish to have all that belongs to the relationship of man and 
wife, child and mother? But because he had offended his 
father and was not permitted to approach him, he sent away his 
wife and drove forth his son, and would not for all (the rest 
of) his life receive any cherishing attentions from them. He 
settled it in his own mind that if he did not act in this way, 
his would be the greatest of crimes. Such and nothing more is 
the case of Chang-tze.” 

Shun, one of the three sage Emperors of China, is contin- 
ually held up as a model of filial piety. His parents were 
evil-minded and constantly abused their pious and righteous 
son. Shun bore their abuse without a murmur and by his 
matchless exhibition of filial piety finally reformd them. When 
the Emperor Yao wisht an efficient colleague, Shun, who had 
become famous because of his filial piety, was recommended to 
him and in time occupied the throne of theempire. The classics 
contain many references to him, especially the Book of History 
and Mencius. Confucius’ estimate of Shun is recorded in the 
Doctrine of the Mean, XXII, 1 and 2,— 

“The master said, ‘ How greatly filial was Shun! His vir- 
tue was that of a sage; his dignity was the imperial throne; 
his riches were all within the four seas. He offerd his sacrifices 
in his ancestral temple, and his descendants preservd the sacri- 
fices to himself. 

“<< Therefore having such great virtue, it could not be but that 
he should obtain the throne, that he should obtain those riches, 
that he should obtain his fame, that he should attain to his long 
life.’ ” 

It can be seen from the second half of the above quotation 
that filial] piety is not without its rewards. While not all men 
receive the empire as did Shun, yet to all men of true filial 
piety will come great blessings, especially riches and long life. 
In the Shi Ging or Book of Poetry, we have a description of the 
sacrifice of fruit spirits, and a red bull to the ancestors. This 
is followd (II, VI, VI, 6) by 


‘¢Then we present, then we offer; 


All around the fragrance is diffused. 
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Complete and brilliant is the sacrificial servis; 

Grandly come our ancestors. 

They will reward their descendants with great blessings, 
Long life, years without end.’’ 


But the inevitable fact remaind that not all men were thus 
rewarded for their lives of filial piety. So it is declard that if 
the man himself does not receive this reward, at some future 
date his descendants will. In this way the element of reward 
enters very largely into the practis of filial piety. 

The teachings of the universalistic religion in regard to life 
after deth are not at all clear. At deth the dual soul of man 
returns to the principles from which it comes, that is, the shen 
or spirit returns to the yang principle, and the gwei or specter 
returns to the yin principle, or to the earth. But just what 
the state of these two souls is after deth is not clear. Either 
Confucius could form no conception or had receivd nothing 
from the past, for he gives very little teaching on the subject. 
In fact we are told that he avoided the subject. In the 
Analects, VII, XX, is found, “The subjects on which the 
master did not talk were :—prodigious things, feats of strength, 
disorder, and spiritual beings.” On several occasions, however, 
he was askt direct questions on the subject. Thus in the 
Analects, XI, XI, “ Ke-loo askt about serving the spirits (of 
the ded). The Master said, ‘While you are not able to serve 
men, how can you serve spirits?’ Ke-loo added, ‘I venture to 
ask about deth.” He was answered, ‘ While you do not know 
life, how can you know about deth? ” It is quite evident that 
Confucius did not consider the subject a profitable one. 
Thus in the Analects, VI, XX, “Fan ch’e askt what consti- 
tuted wisdom. The master said, ‘To give one’s self ernestly to 
the duties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, 
to keep aloof from them, may be cald wisdom.’”” However an 
insight is obtaind into the thots of the sage in the Doctrine of 
the Mean, XVI. “The master said, ‘How abundantly do 
spiritual beings display the powers that belong to them. We 
look for them but we do not see them: we listen to, but do not 
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hear them ; yet they enter into all things, and there is nothing 
without them. They cause all the people in the empire to fast 
and purify themselvs and array themselvs in their richest 
dresses, in order to attend at their sacrifices. Then, like over- 
flowing water, they seem to be over the heds and on the right 
and left (of their worshippers).’?” Another hint of the belief 
of the ancients is found in the Book of Poetry, III, III, II,— 


‘*Say not, ‘No one can see me here; 
The place is secret.’ Be in fear. 
The spirits come, but when and where 
No one beforehand can declare. 
The more we should not spirits slight, 
But ever feel as in their sight.’’ 


Altho the teachings of the classics are not very clear as 
regards life after deth, from other sources we get a view of the 
future state somewhat resembling the teachings of the Greek 
and Latin Classics in regard to hades. The future life is very 
dim and shadowy. In general it much resembles the life on 
earth in that the requisites for happiness here are also necessary 
in the future world. Thus the pious son provides his deceased 
father with a dwelling, money, clothes, food, sedan-chair, chair- 
carriers and other servants, and all other things thot necessary 
for happiness during life. The food is provided at the proper 
sacrifices, the other things are provided by burning paper 
models of them. If a son is faithful in performing the require- 
ments of filial piety, he will receive great blessings from the 
deceased ancestor. Here, however, Buddhism has added a new 
element, adopted by Daoism, of a judgment after deth and 
severe punishments in purgatory for those falling short of the 
requird standard. It is therefore necessary to pay the priests 
to release the lovd one from purgatory by prayers and magical 
formulas. | 

As stated above, the gwei or yin element of the soul returns 
to the earth. It is believd to live in the grave. It is therefore 
necessary to provide splendid coffins and graves for the de- 
ceased ancestors. Offerings must be made at the grave and 
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honors paid, lest the gwei become angry and bring evil fortune 
upon the descendants. The gwei or specters of unburied bodies, 
having no home, wander around the land seeking a home and 
doing much evil. Great precautions are taken by the people 
against these specters. 

It becomes apparent that between caring for the happiness of 
the shen or spirit and providing it with all the needs of the 
future spirit world, and caring for the happiness of the gwei 
and providing it with a suitable earthly home, the filial son 
must be under considerable expense. That Confucius saw this 
fact and yet at the same time well knew the people whom he 
was teaching is shown by his saying recorded in the Gia Yu or 
Book of Family Sayings, II, I, “Tsze-kung askt Confucius 
whether the ded had knowledge or not of the servises rendered 
them. The master replied, ‘ If I were to say that the ded have 
such knowledge, I am afraid that filial sons and dutiful grand- 
sons would injure their substance in paying the last offises to 
the departed; and if I were to say that the ded have not such 
knowledge, I am afraid that unfilial sons would leave their 
parents unburied. You need not wish to lern whether the ded 
have such knowledge or not. There is no present urgency about 
the point. Hereafter you will know it for yourselvs.’” How- 
ever in spite of these words of “the master” many Chinese 
families have been and are kept impoverisht by the require- 
ments of filial piety. 

The gods in the universalistic religion are the phenomena of 
nature, heven, earth, sun, moon, hills, rivers, etc., and the 
spirits of the ded. The worship of these gods is strictly limited 
to the proper authorities. For instance only the Emperor can 
sacrifice to heven and earth, and only princes and officials of 
certain rank to the different hills and streams. The hed of a 
family sacrifices to its ancestors. The son sacrifices to his 
parents. Thus the state has left little room for worship on the 
part of the great mass of the common people. To answer the 
needs of their religious nature, a great number of gods has been 
formd by deifying certain prominent heroes of ancient times. 
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Thus the gods of war are deifications of famous generals; of 
medicine of famous physicians; and so on. Every locality, 
family, and trade may have its separate deity. To these have 
been added the Buddhist pantheon. So that today China is 
just about as badly overridden with gods as it is with gweis. 

It is a common saying in Christian circles that salvation is 
character. In other words, salvation is the attainment of char- 
acter like unto the character of Jesus Christ, the Lord and 
Savior. Therefore Christianity claims the right to be judgd 
by its highest product, the life and teachings of Jesus. That 
being the case, it is only fair to judge the universalistic religion 
of China by the character and teachings of the greatest men it 
has produced. As Confucius is universally given the preemi- 
nent position, and as the Confucian Classics are the bibles of 
universalism, a study of the man of character as drawn by 
Confucius and his disciples is necessary that we may under- 
stand just what are the exact ethical demands of universalism. 

According to the teachings of the classics there are five duties 
which hold universally among men. These are stated in the 
Doctrine of the Mean, XX, 8, “ The duties of universal obliga- 
tion are five, and the virtues wherewith they are practist are 
three. The duties are those between soveren and minister, be- 
tween father and son, between husband and wife, between elder 
brother and younger, and those belonging to the interccurse of 
frends. These five are the duties of universal obligation. 
Knowledge, mangnanimity and energy, these three, are the 
virtues universally binding. And the means by which they 
carry the duties into practis is singleness.” This singleness is 
described by Dr. Legge, in the notes to his translation, as single- 
ness of soul in the apprehension and practis of the mean. 

It is therefore quite clear that the man of character—supe- 
rior man—must walk according to the harmony of the universe. 
Thus in the Doctrine of the Mean, II, 1, “ Chungne said, ‘ The 
superior man embodies the course of the mean; the mean man 
acts contrary to it.’”” And in the same classic, I, 4 and 5, 
“While there are no stirrings of plesure, anger, sorrow, or joy, 
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the mind may be said to be in the state of equilibrium. When 
these feelings have been stird and they act in their due degree, 
there ensues what may be cald the state of harmony. This equi- 
librium is the great root from which grows all human actings 
in the world, and this harmony is the universal path which 
they all should pursue. Let the states of equilibrium and 
harmony exist in perfection, and a happy order will prevail 
thruout heven and earth, and all things will be nourisht and 
flourish.” 

Men must neither go beyond or come short of the require- 
ments of the mean. Confucius brings this out in the Analects, 
XI, XV, “ Tsze-kung askt which of the two, Sze or Shang was 
the superior. The master said, ‘Sze goes beyond the due 
mean, and Shang does not come up to it.’ ‘Then,’ said Tsze- 
kung, ‘the superiority is with Sze, I suppose.’ The master 
said, ‘To go beyond is as wrong as to fall short.’” And in the 
Doctrine of the Mean, X, 5, Confucius says, “ Therefore, the 
superior man cultivates a frendly harmony without being 
weak,—How firm is he in his forcefulness! He stands erect 
in the middle without inclining to either side,—How firm is 
he in his forcefulness! When good principles prevail in the 
government of his country, he does not change from what 
he was in retirement,—How firm is he in his forcefulness! 
When bad principles prevail in the country, he maintains 
his course to deth without changing; How firm is he in his 
forcefulness!” Thus it is by being in harmony with the 
universe and walking the path of the mean that true character 
is attaind. 

This brings out at once the force of Confucius’ statement 
that knowledge is one of the virtues universally binding. How 
can a man follow the true mean if he does not know what the 
true mean is? And the only way to acquire that knowledge is 
by ernest study of the lives and teachings of the sages of 
antiquity. By a careful study of these grand figures of the past 
a man may lern the way in which they walkt and turn his 
footsteps after them. They ernestly followd the path of the 
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mean and men can do no better than to follow their example. 
It is thus quite easy to see the logic of the Chinese system 
which for centuries held as the one and only requirement for 
entrance into official life a knowledge of the classical literature. 
For if it be true that in the classics is found the knowledge of 
the mean, the way of harmony of the universe, of heven and 
earth, of the empire, the state, the family, and the individual ; 
then in what other way can a man gain the true theory of 
government than by a study of these classics? Therefore for 
centuries the officials of China have been recruited from the 
literary classes. And as it is the duty of every man to serve 
the empire by entering official life, the literati of China have 
a double reason for acquiring lerning and thus a true knowl- 
edge of the universe; first that they may attain perfect charac- 
ter, and, second, that they may, by means of this perfect char- 
acter, properly serve the empire. 

The man of character must be righteous. Analects, IV, 
XVI, “The master said, ‘The mind of the superior man is 
conversant with righteousness.’” His thots must be pure. 
Analects, II, II, “The master said, ‘In the book of poetry are 
three hundred pieces, but the design of them all may be embract 
in that one sentence,—‘ Have no depravd thots.’” (See Shi 
Ging, IV, II, I, 4) If he has faults he must give them up. 
Analects, XV, X XIX, “The master said, ‘To have faults and 
not to reform them, this, indeed, should be pronounct having 
faults.’” He always acts according to true virtue. Analects, 
IV, V, “The superior man does not, even for the space of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste he 
cleaves to it. In seasons of danger he cleaves to it.” Thus 
even his love of valor is temperd by righteousness, that is, he 
is valorous only when his cause is righteous. Analects, XVII, 
XXIII, “ Tsze-loo said, ‘ Does the superior man esteem valor ?’ 
The master said, ‘The superior man holds righteousness to be 
of highest importance. A man in a superior situation, having 
valor without righteousness, will be guilty of insubordination ; 
one of the lower people, having valor without righteousness, 
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will commit robbery.’” But when the cause of the man of 
character is righteous, he upholds it against all odds. Mencius, 
II, I, II, 7, “If on self-examination, I find that I am not 
righteous, shall I not be afraid of (a common man in his) 
loose garments of hair-cloth; if on self-examination I find that 
I am upright, I will go forward against thousands and tens of 
thousands.” 

This righteousness of man is completed by certain other 
virtues. Analects, XV, XVII, “The master said, ‘The 
superior man in everything considers righteousness to be 
essential. He performs it according to the rules of propriety. 
He brings it forth in humility. He completes it with sin- 
cerity. This is indeed a superior man.’” 

Righteousness must therefore be performd in accordance 
with the rules of propriety. The classics lay great stress on 
these rules. A number of works treet on this subject, of which, 
perhaps, the most important is the one numberd among the 
nine classics, the Li Gi or Record of Rites. In this volume 
most complete rules are given to govern the actions of the truly 
righteous on all occasions, in all social and religious ceremonies 
and rites, and in fact, in practically every act in a man’s life. 
The observance of these rules is necessary to the establishment 
of true character. The words of Confucius to his son bring 
this out clearly. Analects, XVI, XII, 3, “If you have not 
lernd the rules of propriety, it is impossible for the character 
to be establisht.” On another occasion he states the same fact. 
Analects, XX, III, 2, “Without an acquaintance with the 
rules of propriety, it is impossible for the character to be 
establisht.” For a man to sacrifice to his ancestors, to bury 
his ded, to hold offis, to pay visits, to receive calls, or to carry 
out any of the duties of life, without observing the rules of 
propriety would be unrighteousness. However the ideal of 
propriety is that it should be an outgrowth of the feelings and 
life of the man of character. It must not be merely assumd 
for the occasion. This is the argument of Mencius in VII, 
IT, XX XIII, 2, “When all the movements of the countenance 
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and every turn (of the body) are exactly according to pro- 
priety, that shows the greatest degree of complete virtue.” 
Confucius was noted for his love of ceremony and politeness, 
being careful, even when seriously ill, to observe every require- 
ment of the rules of propriety. 

Righteousness must be brot forth with humility. Great stress 
is laid on this fact. This isseen in the words of Confucius as 
recorded in the Analects, I, I, 3, “Is he not a man of complete 
virtue who feels no discomposure tho men take no note of 
him?” And again in the same classic, XV, XVII, “The 
master said, ‘The superior man is distrest by his want of 
ability. He is not distrest by men’s not knowing him.’” The 
rules of propriety are workt out with the idea that men should 
be humble. It is to be feard, however, that in the majority of 
cases the humility is assumd, for there is no prouder people on 
the face of the earth than the Chinese, especially the literary 
and official classes. 

Righteousness is completed with sincerity. Certainly no 
greater stress can be laid on truthfulness than is laid in the 
Chinese classics. It is one of the four things which are given 
special mention among the teachings of Confucius. Analects, 
VII, XXIV, “ There were four things which the master taught, 
—letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness.” The 
attainment of sincerity is necessary to man. Doctrine of the 
Mean, XXV, “Sincerity is that whereby self-completion is 
effected, and its way is that by which man must direct himself.” 
And in the Analects, II, XXII, “The master said, ‘I do not 
know how a man without truthfulness is to get along. How 
can a large carriage be made to go without a cross-bar to yoke 
the oxen to, or a small carriage without the arrangement for 
yoking the horses?” Sincerity is necessary to man in order 
that he may be in harmony with the universe or Dao. Doctrine 
of the Mean, XX, 18, “Sincerity is the way of heven, the 
attainment of sincerity the way of man. He who possesses 
sincerity is he who, without an effort, hits what is right, and 
apprehends, without the exercise of thot;—he is the sage who 
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naturally and easily embodies the right way. He who attains 
to sincerity is he who chooses what is good and firmly holds 
fast to it.” And in the same classic, XXII, “It is only he 
that is possest of the most complete sincerity that can exist 
under heven, who can give its full development to his nature. 
Able to give its full development to his own nature, he can do 
the same to the nature of other men. Able to give its full 
development to the nature of other men, he can give their full 
development to the nature of animals and things. Able to 
give their full development to the natures of creatures and 
things, he can assist the transforming and nourishing powers 
of heven and earth, he may with heven and earth form a 
ternion.” And in XXVI, 5, “So large and substantial the 
individual possest of it is the co-equal of earth. So high and 
brilliant, it makes him the co-equal of heven. So far-reaching 
and long-continuing, it makes him infinite.” This makes clear 
why it is, as stated above, that the man possest of sincerity can 
foretell future events. 

However the teachings of Confucius in regard to truthful- 
ness and sincerity do not always harmonize. For instance, 
when these virtues are found not to be in harmony with the 
other requirements of the universalistic religion, truthfulness 
always yields. The classic instance of filial piety clashing with 
truth is found in the Analects, XIII, XVIII, “The Duke of 
She informd Confucius, saying, ‘Among us there are those 
who may be styld upright in their conduct. If their father 
has stolen a sheep, they will bear witness to the fact.’ 

“Confucius said, ‘Among us in our part of the country, 
those who are upright are different from this. The father 
conceals the misconduct of the son, and the son conceals the 
misconduct of the father. Uprightness is to be found in this.” 

The same thing is true when truthfulness clashes with 
humility. Mang Che-fan, an officer of Loo, distinguisht him- 
self at the time his army sufferd a severe defeat by remaining 
in the rear to cover the retreat. Confucius’ comments on the 
humility of the brave officer are found in the Analects, VI, 
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XIII, ‘The master said, ‘ Mang Che-fan does not boast of his 
merit. Being in the rear on an occasion of flight, when they 
were about to enter the gate, he whipt up his horse saying, ‘ It 
is not that I dare to be last. My horses would not advance.’ ” 
In his own daily life Confucius did not hesitate to send a 
false message as can be seen in the Analects, XVII, XX, “Jo 
Pei wisht to see Confucius, but Confucius declind, on the 
ground of being sick, to see him. When the bearer of this 
message went out the door, he took his harpsichord and sang to 
it, in order that Pei might hear him.” And the historical 
works of Confucius are a stumbling block to his admirers 
among foren scholars in China because of their distortion of 
fact, and many of them have, for this reason, tried to prove 
that he never wrote the historical works ascribd to him. It is 
quite evident that Confucius and his school have no concep- 
tion of the high ideal of truth taught and exemplified by Jesus. 
The modern Chinese are utterly unable to understand the 
principle of the truth for its own sake and at any cost. To the 
frends of China it is apparent that nothing is more greatly 
needed in China today than a living conception of the meaning 
of truth. 

There is reason to think that the classics are somewhat de- 
ficient in their teachings of love. It is said in the Analects, 
I, VI, “The master said ‘A youth . . . should overflow in 
love to all, . . .”” And in the Doctrine of the Mean, XX, 5 
“Benevolence is the characteristic element of humanity, and 
the great exercise of it is in loving relatives.” The idea of 
love comes out in the Confucian statement of the golden rule. 
Analects, XV, XXIII, “ Tsze-kung askt, saying, ‘Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of practis for all one’s life?’ 
The master said, ‘Is not reciprocity such a rule? What you 
do not want done to yourself do not do to others.” This state- 
ment is made, somewhat varied and always in the negativ, 
in several other places in the classics, Analects, V, XI, and 
Doctrine of the Mean, XIII, 3, and is enlarged in the Da 
Hsioh, or Great Lerning, X, 2. It is evident however that 
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Confucius did not understand the true requirements of love. 
Lao Dzi in the Dao Deh Ging, had taught that kindness should 
be returnd for injury. When this teaching was announct to 
Confucius he rejected it, the conversation being recorded in 
the Analects, XIV, XXXVI. 

“Some one said, ‘ What do you say concerning the principle 
that injury should be recompenst with kindness?’ ‘The mas- 
ter said, ‘With what then will you recompense kindness ? 
Recompense injury with justis, and recompense kindness with 
kindness.’ ” 

Contemporary with Mencius livd a philosopher namd Mih 
Tieh, who taught that men should love each other equally. 
Mencius most strenuously combated this theory on the ground 
that it leaves no room for the peculiar affection due to a father. 
Mencius, III, II, 1X, 9, “ Mih’s principle is to love all equally ; 
which leaves no place for the peculiar affection due to a father. 
But to acknowledge neither ruler or father is to be in the state 
of a beast.”” Mih’s defense of his doctrine was very weak and 
it is quite evident that even he did not understand the true 
meaning of love. The Confucian school entirely overthrew the 
school of Mih and no trace of it remains. The Chinese have 
no such conception of love as that given in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, and such a practical commentary of love as that 
given by Paul in I Cor:13 is difficult for them to understand. 

From the description of the religion of China given above, 
it follows that the man of character must practis that root of 
all benevolent actions, filial piety. The statement has been 
made that the Chinese people practis their filial love after the 
recipients are ded, and there may be some truth in this. And 
yet there are many instances of true filial piety, and prac- 
tically everybody practises it in a mesure. Parents are sup- 
ported by their children in large numbers. In fact it is a 
serious cause of educational and economical backwardness. 
The son must leave school before his education is finisht that 
he may take some lucrativ position and support his parents. 
Too many men who ought to be producers of welth are para- 
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sites living on the welth produced by the son. While, as it is 


stated above, families frequently impoverish themselves in 
their efforts to meet the requirements that filial piety makes in 
caring for their deceased ancestors, 

The question naturally arises, where does man get the 
power to acquire and assimilate all these virtues, such as 
knowledge, righteousness, propriety, truth, humility, and filial 
piety. The soul of man is in harmony with the soul of the 
universe, hence the nature of man is likewise in harmony with 
the nature of the universe and is therefore good. The classics 
are quite emphatic in teaching that the nature of man is good. 
Especially in the teachings of Mencius do we find this doctrine 
brot to its highest perfection. He compares the goodness of 
man’s nature to water which always flows down hill. Mencius, 
VI, I, II, 2, “The (tendency of) man’s nature to goodness is 
like the (tendency of) water to flow downwards. There is 
none but has (this tendency to) goodness, (just as) water flows 
downward. Now by striking water and causing it to leap 
upward, you may make it go over your forehed; and by 
damming it and leading it, you may cause it to go up hill; but 
are (such movements according to) the nature of water? It is 
the force applied which causes them. In the case of man’s 
being made to do what is not good, his nature is delt with in 
this way.” He also compares it to barley. Mencius, VI, I, 
VII, 2, “There now is barley.—Let the seed be sown and 
coverd up; the ground being the same, and the time of sowing 
also the same; it grows luxuriantly, and when the full time has 
come it is all found to be ripe. Altho there may be inequalities 
(of produce), that is owing to (the difference of) the soil as 
rich or poor, to the (unequal) nourishment afforded by rain 
and dew, and to the different ways in which man has performd 
his business.” In other words, put a man in the proper environ- 
ment and his life will be good. Confucius is quite positiv in 
his statement that men have within themselvs the strength to 
acquire character. Analects, IV, VI, 2, “Is any one able for 
one day to apply his strength to virtue? I have not seen the 
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case in which bis strength would be insufficient.” And in 
Mencius, VII, II, XXXI, “Mencius said, ‘All men have 
some things which they eannot bear (to gae ) ‘—extend that 
feeling to what they can bear and the result would be benevo- 
lence. All men have some things which they will not do:— 
extend that feeling to the things which they will do, and right- 
eousness will be the result.” Dr. Legge comments on these 
words of Mencius as follows,— A man has only to give de- 
velopment to the principles of good which are natural to him 
and show themselvs in some things, to be entirely good and 
correct.” 

But here is the great mass of common people, by nature 
good, and yet lacking that knowledge of the classics that is 
necessary to follow the path of the mean. What provision is 
made for them? God has given them rulers to guide them in 
the way. Thus in the Book of History, IV, III, 2, “The 
great God has conferd (even) on the inferior people a moral 
sense, compliance with which will show their nature invariably 
right. To make them tranquilly pursue the course which it 
would indicate is the work of the soveren.” And in the same 
classic, IV, II, II, 2, “ Heven gives birth to the people with 
such desires, that without a ruler, they must fall into all dis- 
orders; and heven again gives birth to the man of intelligence 
whose business it is to regulate them.” Not by laws but by his 
example is the soveren to lead his people. Analects, II, III. 

The master said, “If the people are led by laws and uni- 
formity is sought to be given them by punishments, they will 
try to avoid the punishment but have no sense of shame. 

“Tf they are led by virtue and uniformity sought to be given 
them by the rules of propriety, they will have the sense of 
shame and moreover will become good.” 

And the words of Confucius in the Analects, XIII, IV, 3, 
“Tf a superior man (ruler) loves propriety, the people will not 
dare not to be reverent. If he love righteousness, the people will 
not dare not to submit (to his example). If he love good faith, 
the people will not dare not to be sincere. Now when these 
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things obtain, the people from all quarters will come to him, 
bearing their children on their backs.” 

And in Mencius, IV, II, V, ‘“ Mencius said, ‘If the ruler 
be benevolent, all will be benevolent; if the ruler be righteous, 
all will be righteous.” The ruler therefore must exercise the 
greatest care in setting this example to the people. This is 
well brot out in the Great Lerning, IV, 4, “ Yaou and Shun 
led on the empire with benevolence and the people followd them. 
Kee and Chow led on the empire with violence and the people 
followd them. The orders which these issued were contrary to 
the practises which they lovd, and so the people did not follow 
them (the orders). On this account the ruler must be possest 
of good qualities, and then he may require them in the people. 
He must not have the bad qualities in himself, and then he may 
require that they shall not be in the people. Never has there 
been a man, who, not having reference to his own character and 
wishes in dealing with others, was able effectually to instruct 
them.” In addition to the rulers, the scholars who know the 
way must instruct others. Mencius shows this in his words 
recorded in V, I, VII, 5, “ Heven’s plan in the production of 
this people is this,—that they who are first informd, should 
instruct those who are later in being informd; and those who 
first apprehend (principles), should instruct those who are 
slower to do so.” And Confucius in the Analects, XIV, XLV, 
“'Tsze-loo askt what constituted the superior man. The master 
said, ‘The cultivation of himself in reverential carefulness.’ 
‘ And is that all? said Tsze-loo. ‘He cultivates himself so as to 
give rest to others’ was the reply. ‘ And is this all? again askt 
Tsze-loo. The master said, ‘ He cultivates himself so as to give 
rest to all the people. He cultivates himself so as to give rest to 
all the people:—even Yaou and Shun were still solicitous 
about this.’ ” 

This system breaks down under the fact that the ruling, offi- 
cial, and literary classes have not been able to supply the ex- 
ample of perfect virtue. The classical books abound with 
records of the failure of the rulers to be true to their charge. 
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One of many passages is found in the Book of Poetry, II, V, 
I, 1, 


‘*The angry terrors of compassionate heven 
Extend thru this lower world; 
(The king’s) counsels and plans are crooked and bad;— 
When will he stop (in his course) ? 
Counsels which are good he will not follow, 
And those which are not good he employs. 
When I look at his counsels and plans 
I am greatly paind.’’ 


The suffering and sorrow and despair which follow as a re- 
sult of evil rule and the consequent dislocation of the Dao or 
universe, is pitifully set forth in another ode of the same classic, 
II, IV, X, 

‘Great and wide heven, 
How is it that you have contracted your kindness, 
Sending down deth and famine, 
Destroying all thru the kingdom? 
Compassionate heven, arrayd in terrors, 
How is it that you exercise no forethot, no care? 
Let alone the criminals:— 
They have sufferd for their offenses; 
But those who have no crime 
Are indiscriminately involvd in ruin.’’ 


As for the present, it is said that among the official classes 
in China, graft and extortion have become fine arts, and the 
misrule and consequent suffering is great, while the literary 
group has the reputation of being the most immoral of all the 
classes in the Middle Kingdom. “Can the blind guide the 
blind? shall they not both fall into a pit?’ 

In the scheme of the universalistic religion, woman has very 
little place. As female she belongs to the yin or inferior prin- 
ciple. She finds place in one of the five universal relations, 
that of husband and wife. If she has a son her position is 
heightend, as the son pays filial reverence to both his parents. 
If she should happen to become a widow, and during the 
remaining years of her life refuses to marry, triumphal arches 
will probably be raisd to her memory. If, after deth, when she 
appears before the judgment tribunal, she can show a life of 
complete virtue, she can then be reborn as a man, and thus 
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have the opportunity to realize the higher life and virtue open 
to the male. The curse of concubinage and female slavery is 
felt thruout the land. That many women in China rule the 
home with a hand of iron is true, but this is due either to force 
of character or unyielding stubbornness on the part of the indi- 
vidual women. That many of them are happy is very often 
due to the fact that, knowing they cannot change their lot, they 
make the best of it. Dr. Legge, in commenting on the position 
of woman, in his Religions of China, page 109, says, “ The 
Book of Poetry affords us many peeps into the domestic life at 
the court of King Wan, the founder of the line of Chau, and 
subsequently at many of the feudal courts. T’ai-sze, Wan’s 
queen, is the theme of many pieces, and one of her noblest 
qualities is her freedom from jelousy, even in the welfild harem 
of her lord. Many will think that the force of degradation 
could no farther go.” 

Underlying the teachings of the classics, the student feels an 
undercurrent of hopelessness and despair, and in consequence, 
of pessimism. Confucius turnd the eyes of his followers back 
to the past and could find little to praise in his own day. A 
number of examples could be quoted, such as Analects, VI, 
VI, 1, “ The master said, ‘I have not seen a person who lovd 
virtue or who hated what was not virtuous.’” And IX, XVII, 
“The master said, ‘I have not seen one who loves virtue as he 
loves beauty.’” And XVI, X, XI, “Living in retirement to 
study their aims, and practising righteousness to carry out 
their principles :—I have herd these words, but I have not seen 
such men.’ ” 

And XV, XXV, “The master said, ‘Even in my (early) 
days, a historiographer would leave a blank in his text, and he 
who had a horse would lend him to another to ride. Now, 
alas! there are no such things.’” While his opinion of the 
official classes of his time is found in XII, XX, 4, Tsze-kung 
finally inquird, ‘Of what sort are those of the present day 
who engage in government?’ The master said, ‘Pooh, they 
are so many pecks and hampers, not worth being taken into 
account.’” Confucius himself is considered the highest type 
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of character that the universalistic religion can produce. His 
eulogy, as found in the Doctrine of the Mean, is concluded with 
these significant words, XXXII, “It is only the individual 
possest of the most entire sincerity that can exist under heven, 
who can adjust the great invariable relations of mankind, 
establish the great fundamental virtues of humanity, and know 
the transforming and nourishing operations of heven and earth: 
—shall this individual have any being or anything beyond 
himself on which he depends? 

“ Call him man in his ideal, how ernest he is! Call him an 
abyss, how deep, he is! Call him heven, how vast he is! 

“Who can know him, but he who is indeed quick in appre- 
hension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and 
all embracing knowledge, possest of all hevenly virtue?” But 
he himself was convinct of a sense of failure in his own life. 
Analects, VII, XXXII, “The master said, ‘In letters I am 
perhaps equal to other men, but the character of the superior 
man, carrying out in his conduct what he professes, is what 
I have not attaind to.’” Altho convinct that he was sent by 
heven as a teacher and reformer, yet at the same time he was 
opprest with the fact of his failure to induce the states of his 
day to introduce his reforms. He felt that the signs of the 
times were against him. Thus in the Analects, IX, VIII, 
“The master said, ‘The fung bird does not come; the river 
sends forth no map :—it is all over with me.’” This pessimism 
underlying his teachings and life cannot but have left deep 
traces on the people under the influence of the teachings of the 
classics. 

At the fountain of the universalistic religion the people of 
China have drunk deeply and for a long time. For several 
milleniums it has molded their thots and lives. Is it to be 
wonderd at that the pious Chinaman should have so strenu- 
ously resisted the civilization of the West with its strange 
doctrine and systems of thot? He felt that every innovation 
was a direct dislocation of the harmony of the universe and 
nothing but disaster could follow its acceptance. But the hard 
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logic of fact has broken down the Chinese walls. Today China 
is welcoming the western civilization. Her sons are going by 
the thousands to the schools of Japan and the West to bring 
back from those lands the best that they have for the revival of 
their country. She is establishing a system of schools of her 
own. In these schools as well as in the numerous schools 
establisht by Christian missionaries, modern scientific thot is 
being taught. That the movement is one fild with the gravest 
dangers is well shown by the words with which Professor De 
Groot concluded his lectures on the “Religion of China” at 
Columbia University in November, 1910: 

“Tt seems evident that the only power able to sap and finally 
explode the universalistic religion is sound science, based on 
experimental and mathematical investigation of the laws of 
nature. But science is as yet not even born in China. Should 
the time come when it is seriously cultivated, then, no dout, 
a complete revolution in her religion, philosophy, ethics, liter- 
ature, political institutions and customs cannot stay away, by 
which China must either be thoroly disorganizd and ruind or 
thoroly regenerated. Then China shall cease to be China, the 
Chinese no longer be Chinese.* 

“An enormous process, which has alredy begun its work of 
demolition under the influence of intercourse with foreners. 
A civilization which is even older than our own, and which for 
some thousands of years has outlivd the most destructiv storms, 
recusitating gloriously after every devastating rebellion, after 
every change of dynasty, after every invasion of barbarians, 
like a phenix from the fire,—such a civilization, so strong, so 
deeply rooted, so tenacious, is not attackt without offering re- 
sistance. China has no second system in store to put in place 
of the old; the deth of the old must, accordingly, mean total 
disorganization, anarchy, destruction,—in short, the fullest 
realization of her own holy doctrine, that when the Dao is 
deserted, catastrophes and ruin are inevitable. Will this 


‘I am under great obligations to Professor DeGroot for kindly writing 
out the above quotation for me from memory in the absence of his manu- 
script.—J. F. B. 
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terrible prospect prove powerful enough to detain the nation 
and its government from the path of renovation? Will the 
party of conservatism, which no dout has the presentiment that 
alteration means self-murder, hold its ground and prove that 
the old Dao of the universe and mankind is indeed indestruc- 
tible? Sooner or later history will give the answer, but it 
seems as if there is a great fatality looming on the horizon of 
poor China. Should the order of the world have decreed that it 
shall do its cruel work, then may its last day not be for that 
hapless nation the crack of doom.” 

There can be no dout that the scientific study of the laws of 
the universe will undermine the basic principles of the uni- 
versalistic religion. When that religion falls, what has science 
to put in its place? A true knowledge of the universe in itself 
cannot raise the ethical and religious standards of a nation, 
cannot bring peace to its people. Almost invariably the mere 
study of science has led to atheism. For centuries the Chinese 
literati have been given to atheistic speculations and they need 
no encouragement to continue them. Such a religious anarchy 
as that can hardly be an improvement on the present religious 
condition of China. Surely any religion is better than none. 
Therefore it seems evident that the study of science, vitally 
necessary as it is, needs some supplementary force to guide it, 
or rather, that the teaching of science must be but a part of 
some larger greater force introduced into the life and harts of 
the Chinese people. 

That new life which China needs is the life of Jesus Christ. 
The modern western civilization, with all its glaring faults and 
inconsistencies which cannot be too strongly condemd, still is 
in a great mesure good, and the very hart and center of that 
which is good is His life and teachings. It is this force which 
is slowly but irresistably transforming the life of the world. 
For China to adopt the outer shell of western civilization and 
not the vitalizing hart, could not but lead toirretrievable ruin. 

The beautiful teachings of the Confucian religious system 
concerning filial piety need to be purified by a knowledge of 
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the Hevenly Father, God. The cravings of the Chinese soul 
for fatherhood can only be satisfied by personal contact with 
the Father thru His Son, Jesus Christ. There is no other way 
for them to gain this inner living relationship with the Father, 
for He has the “ Words of Life.” 

The darkness of superstition must be rold away, the tyranny 
of fear must be overthrown, the oppressions of ignorance must 
be dispeld. And what power is able effectually to do this if 
not the illuminating glory of the “ Light of the World” ? 

The Chinese need the optimism which pervades the Chris- 
tian spirit. In the midst of trials and discouragements, Jesus 
never douted the ultimate success of His mission. The true 
Christian is always assured of the successful completion of his 
task, for he knows that with God there can be no failure. The 
golden age is in the future and not in the past. Onward, ever 
onward, upward, ever upward is the battle cry of the Chris- 
tian hosts. The possession of such an optimism as that must 
work a complete facing about of the people of China. The 
significance of so great a movement as that no one can tell. 

The task of Christianity in China is, then, not a light one. 
A body of millions of people must have their whole system of 
thot radically changd. A newsystem of education and religion, 
yes a new life, must be grafted into a people traind into habits 
formd by milleniums of thot and action. The task is indeed a 
stupendous one. But the work is the work of God. Two thousand 
years ago Hesent His Son into the world to bring all nations 
into His Kingdom, to bring all men under the rule of a new law, 
the law of love. Slowly, indeed, has the spirit of love pervaded 
the harts of men, but the movement is none the less irresistable. 
It is God’s will and what God wills must be. 


Yocuow City, HuNAN, CHINA, 














Y. 


THE PLACE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF PRAYER IN 
THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM AND WORLD-VIEW. 


F. W. HOFFMAN. 


Under the pressure of the thought-movements of the past 
quarter of a century, there is a tendency to regard prayer as a 
pious form of spiritual exercise that affects nothing outside of 
the individual who prays. It is merely subjective in its bene- 
fits. It is purely cultural. So far as it can be said to secure 
anything objective, such as obtaining from God that which God 
otherwise would or could not grant, this lies entirely outside 
the province of prayer. 

This change of emphasis upon the value of prayer is the 
result of a two-fold movement in modern thought. The first is 
the idea of evolution whereby the universe is conceived of as 
existing under the reign of law; and the second is a movement 
in the more purely intellectual and philosophical world whereby 
men have sought to substitute for the old standards of authority 
in religion, the authority of the individual consciousness and 
judgment. 

Under the influence of these ideas, men are today attempting 
to reconstruct the teaching of the church concerning every 
prominent doctrine hitherto held and taught, and under the 
subtle forms advanced by the propagandists of these views, 
men are being led to adopt peculiar vews concerning God and 
His government of the world. 

The subject of prayer has not escaped the scrutiny of those 
who hold the modern scientific world-view. The findings of 
scientific investigations have had a tendency to weaken faith 
in prayer. It has weakened faith in prayer because it has 
substituted mere force for what the piety of the Old World 
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called God. What is needed at this time is the reiteration of 
the old truth founded upon revelation and testified to by the 
inmost experience of men, that God is a person apart and dis- 
tinct from the world He has created, and that He “upholds 
and governs the same by His eternal counsel and providence.” 

We desire to set forth first the reasonableness of prayer. 
We ought never to do anything blindly, but should be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in us. Before we can have 
any true estimate of the value and importance of prayer, we 
must come to a proper understanding of the Being and Char- 
acter of God. Men will not pray to a God who is a mere 
abstraction—the absolute of philosophy; nor will they pray to 
a God who is regarded “as the compendium of all the powers 
and laws of nature which would thus necessarily vanish if these 
should disappear.” God’s will is expressed in the laws of 
nature, but the Personality and Will of God is far above and 
removed from the forces operative in nature. The doctrine of 
the Divine Immanence which has become so popular with those 
who wish to hold to the old idea of God and at the same time 
accept the teaching of modern scientific discovery, has a ten- 
dency to confuse things that must be kept eternally separate. 
The doctrine of the Divine Immanence has even been sum- 
moned by one of the foremost of American preachers to prove 
the reasonableness of prayer offered to God. 

“The reasonableness of prayer,” writes Dr. Aked, “ grows 
clearer as we ponder the implications of our modern doctrine 
of the immanence of God. God is the soul of the universe. 
And as the real—I myself—does not live somewhere outside 
this body, but at present tabernacles within it, works through 
it, and manifests itself by means of it, so God is within the 
universe, works through it and manifests Himself by means of 
it. This is what is meant by the immanence of God. God 
is resident will within, not sovereign law outside. God is then 
within us, within each one of us. And while it is good for us 
to say as Jesus taught us: ‘Our Father Who art in heaven,’ it 
is also good for us to say: ‘O God Who art in us’; and when 
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the truth of this is understood, prayer will become more a 
living, great reality. For though God is in us, not all of God 
is in us. Something of Him is within; more, O infinitely 
more, is without—the shoreless seas of Deity.” 

These words contain a subtle sophistry that we will do well 
to counteract. To spread God out piece-meal over a universe is 
to make as much of an abstraction of Him as if we referred to 
Him as the one, great impersonal First Cause of all things. 
The God to Whom we are taught to pray, the God to Whom 
Christ turned in the crises of his earthly career was more 
definite than such a Being described above. Men will not long 
find the help and comfort in prayer that they so much need 
with no more adequate and satisfying understanding of the 
Divine Being than these words indicate. When we pray to 
Our Father we think of Him as One Who is personally above 
the world, but at the same time as the One Who works unceas- 
ingly and independently in the world. In this way we pre- 
serve what is true both in the idea of His trancendance as well 
as in the idea of His immanence. The laws of nature as dis- 
covered by science are but the outward expression or manifes- 
tation of the Divine Will itself. 

Prayer to be reasonable must be based upon a reasonable 
idea of God, and the only adequate idea that we can have of 
God is that which is founded upon His self—revelation made of 
Himself in the course of history and of providence, but most 
of all in the life and character of Jesus Christ, Who was “the 
effulgence of His glory and the very image of His substance” 
(Heb. 1-3). The scriptures that contain this revelation must 
ever remain the primary source of all our knowledge of God. 
No one who accepts the teachings of the Word of God can come 
to any other thought of its Author than that He is the Infinite 
Personal Spirit, the Eternal Father, Who is the Maker of all 
things, and Who, because He is the Infinite Personal Spirit 
and we finite spirits made in His image, both hears and 
answers prayer. 

But is it reasonable to pray to such a Being? Science not 
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only substitutes a cold abstraction for the Living Personal 
Spirit, but even goes farther in its attack upon the heart of 
true piety—the prayer life of God’s children—and tries to dis- 
courage men by reasoning from the greatness of God and the 
vastness of the universe to the insignificance of man and the 
pettiness of human affairs. A writer’ represents the scientist 
as saying: “‘ What greater presumption can be imagined? Has 
the Almighty so sadly blundered in his plans that this little 
creature can discover to Him their defects and induce Him to 
make a change at this late day, when everything is so intimately 
interlinked and interdependent that an interference in one part 
may demand a reconstruction throughout the whole in order to 
avoid wide-spread confusion and ruin? Can God spare any 
special thought now for such infinitesimal interests so long as 
the concerns of this vast universe are upon Him? He has laid 
down broad general plans. We cannot reasonably expect Him 
to listen to our baby prattle about the petty details of our 
vanishing lives.” At first thought one might be tempted to 
think that here is a formidable argument against the reasonable- 
ness of prayer. As long as men thought of the universe as 
Geocentric, it was possible to believe that God would hear and 
heed prayers, but since science has resolved this globe into a 
mere particle of star dust and has revealed to us the countless 
worlds and the infinite reaches of stellar space, our hold on 
prayer has received a corresponding shock. Many have no 
doubt permitted this thought to chill their soul’s desires. But 
far from being an argument against the reasonableness of 
prayer, it can be shown that it is one of the strongest reasons 
for prayer. We have abundant proof that God does care for 
and heed the call of the infinitely small as well as of the vastly 
great. “Men forget that the whole antithesis between great 
and small is but relative, and exists not for the Infinite One. 
He could not possibly control the great says Van Oosterzee,? 
if the small so intimately connected therewith escaped His 
watchful regard. Yea, precisely herein is the glory of God 


2'W. W. Kinsley, in his book entitled Science and Prayer. 
* Christian Dogmatics, Vol. 1, p. 328. 
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manifested, that He bows down to that which is least, and is 
Maximus in minimo.” The difficulty has been that men think 
of God as they think of themselves, and through their anthropo- 
morphistic conceptions have obtained deficient views of the 
working of the Divine Nature and Will. Shall we who have 
noted with what painstaking care the Creator has wrought 
upon even the most microscopic of His creatures say, that He 
has no time or thought for the temporal and eternal welfare of 
that creature who is the crown of all His creative handiwork, 
who was made in His own image and after His own likeness 
and constituted a spiritual personality? “No candid student 
of nature can fail of becoming profoundly convinced that there 
is absolutely nothing, however inconspicuous, that does not 
only embody a divine thought, but in some way plays a part 
in carrying out the promptings of a divine love.’ 

But again we betake ourselves to that Divine Record and 
gather from it the strongest encouragement for believing in the 
care of God for the least of His creatures. Even the psalmist 
of old expressed it beautifully when he said: “He giveth to 
the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry” (Psa. 
147-9). But the words of the Saviour are rich in promise: 
“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing! and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your Father. But the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not there- 
fore, ye are of more value than many sparrows (Matt. X, 
29-31). After setting forth the parable of the lost sheep, 
Jesus said: “ Even so it is not the will of your Father that one 
of these little ones should perish (Matt. XVIII: 14). God 
not only cares for the least, but even rewards the least good 
done unto the least. “Whoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones, a cup of cold water only, verily I say unto 
you, he shall in no wise lose his reward” (Matt. X: 42). The 
God of Jesus Christ is just as little the God of Deism as the 
God of Pantheism. He does not cease to stand in immediate 
relation to that which He has made, even to the least work of 
His Hand. 


* Science and Prayer, p. 51. 
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Another common error finding acceptance in many minds is 
that God, having laid down the laws that rule in the universe, 
is firmly held by these laws in all that He does. He cannot 
annul, abrogate or set aside any law without endangering His 
government. This is one of the stock objections made against 
prayer. It has been abundantly answered from the standpoint 
of the Christian Theistic Belief, and one who is unwilling to 
accept this faith will never be convinced of his error. They 
who hold this view against the reasonableness of prayer, rob 
God of His freedom and say that God Who is the Author of 
law is absolutely bound hand and foot by the law He has 
ordained and thus exalts the laws of nature over the Will and 
Personality of God. Here the words of Van Oosterzee are 
again to the point :* “ He who in his heart says to the Infinite 
One: ‘Thou canst not upon any single point of Creation 
suspend the law of gravity ordained by Thee; Thou canst not 
direct a single ray of light otherwise than is prescribed in 
Thine own laws; Thou canst not avert from me any disaster 
which must befal me in the ordinary course of things,’ this man 
believes not in a Personal God. . . . He who regards a miracle 
as inconceivable maintains, not the unchangeableness of God, 
but His rigid immobility ; and forbids Him, in the name of his 
logic, even the slightest manifestation of grace. The action of 
the laws of nature is ruled by God. They are in His power, 
and are so elastic that He can by means of them take away at 
any moment the existence of every living being in the world. 
If this is so there is also no reason for doubting the possibility 
of the answering of prayer in the proper sense of the word. 
The mystery of the answering of prayer is in other words, that 
of freedom in the presence of an order which is eternal, but 
not on that account a rigid order.” God’s freedom in answer- 
ing prayer is limited only by His own moral nature. The utter 
absurdity of the position that God is absolutely bound by His 
laws will appear in the fact that man overrides by his own 
superior intelligence and power of will many of the laws of 


* Christian Dogmatics, Vol. 1, p. 338. 
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nature. Every charge of dynamite used in blasting the solid 
rock from the quarries, every power and force used to build 
the stones thus quarried into foundation wall or lofty tower 
of the perfected temple of worship, represents the interposition 
of a power above nature to override nature’s laws. What 
marvellous results have not been attained by man exercising 
his intelligent volition in overcoming the most elemental forces 
of nature! And yet to grant that man has this power which 
all must do, and to deny that God can exercise His freedom 
of Will, only in greater measure, is to say that man is superior 
to God. And so a proper estimate of the reasonableness of 
prayer can only be derived when we have a proper idea of God 
as a Personal Being, Who exercises a loving care for the least 
and is free to act for the best interests of all His creatures. 


We desire in the second place to set forth the place and 
necessity of prayer in the purpose of God for the race. 
The stock objections made to the value and efficacy of prayer 
betoken not only erroneous and deficient ideas of the Divine 
Being, but also betrays a lack of the understanding of the 
divine purpose both in creation and in history. Professor 
William Adams Brown recently wrote:5 “Whatever else He 
may be, the Christian’s God is a Being Who has a world- 
purpose and Who exercises a control over all that is.” If our 
discussion of the reasonableness of prayer has been helpful in 
any particular, it has helped us to the understanding of the 
sovereignty of God over the universe He has created. We 
believe not in the sovereignty of law or of unpersonal forces, 
but we believe in the sovereignty of a Law-Maker, of God, the 
personal, loving, living, free God. But this does not mean that 
God exercises His sovereignty in an arbitrary manner. His 
is a sovereignty exercised according to a well defined moral 
purpose and plan for the world. Take away this confidence in 
God’s real existence distinct and separate from the world and 
of His power to control according to a purpose, and Christian 
faith would be robbed of two of its most distinguishing char- 
* Homiletic Review, November, 1909. 
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acteristics. In the abstract.science and philosophy are unable 
to set forth the ultimate goal for the universe. Science inter- 
prets facts as they are. Bacon said: “By outer perception 
through the narrow pathway of my senses I will know outer 
nature by observation.” That is all science professes to be able 
to do, viz: To know outer nature by observation. It cannot 
reveal to us the ultimate goal for things. The evolutionary 
hypothesis traces the course nature has taken in the past, it 
knows nothing about and attempts nothing concerning the fu- 
ture. Philosophy likewise reasons backward, not forward. It 
discovers by a sort of logical compulsion that back of the 
phenomenal world there was or is a Great First Cause, but is 
not able to disclose the ultimate goal of the universe. To this 
we are shut up to the teachings of revelation. Science can 
guess. Philosophy can speculate and conjecture. The Chris- 
tian can know. The Divine Record alone teaches that there is 
a divine purpose and plan for the world. And this purpose 
and plan centers in man made in the image of God. Through- 
out the Bible “one increasing purpose runs.” It begins to 
appear on the very first page which reveals to us the truth that 
the world was created for man who was commanded to subdue 
the earth. The purpose of God began to manifest itself more 
clearly after the entrance of sin. God’s purpose in creation 
was continued in the work of redemption. “ No obstacle either 
in the physical or in the moral world can prevent the accom- 
plishment of Jehovah’s purpose’”® says Professor Brown. 
History is nothing else but the record of how God is carrying 
out this plan. The process is a moral and spiritual one. 
Everything must bend toward the fulfilment of this divine 
purpose. The purpose of God for the world assumed a still 
more definite form at the coming of Jesus Christ. He is the 
center around which the whole history of the world turns. His 
coming was prepared for by thousands of years of Jewish his- 
tory, and when He came He inaugurated that Kingdom which 
has been defined as “that society of redeemed personalities, of 


* Christian Theology in Outline, p. 171. 
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which Christ is at once the ideal and the mediator, the union of 
whose members one with another and with God in the com- 
munity of holy love progressively realized in history constitutes 
the end for which the world exists.””* 

The world is thus the scene where this Kingdom of redeemed 
souls is being set up. The Kingdom does not exist for the 
world but the world exists for the kingdom. God’s rule over 
the world is that of sovereign and the world is dependent upon 
Him and not He upon the world. 

In the light of this spiritual purpose that God has for the 
world, a new light also breaks upon the subject of prayer. 
Instead of answers to prayer leading to a violation of the laws 
of the natural world, God simply does in the moral and 
spiritual realms what is repeatedly done in other realms, the 
laws of the lower are subordinated to the laws of the higher. 
“When God formed his purpose for the world, He deliberately, 
wisely and from the beginning made prayer a part of the plan 
of the universe. Instead of prayer changing the divine will, it 
simply carries it out. Instead of violating law, it complies 
with that law that is highest. We are aware that chemical law 
sometimes overrules mechanical law, and the laws of the moral 
universe overrule the laws of the physical universe. Matter 
is made for the use of mind, and the materia: universe is only 
a platform and an agency for the spiritual. And thus as God 
has made gravity a law in one realm, so He has made prayer 
a law in a higher realm, and it is even greater folly to ignore 
the latter than the former.” And so it is no more true that 
God is the Creator than it is that He is the Hearer and 
Answerer of prayer. 

If the place of prayer in the Christian system is understood 
only in the light of God’s purpose for the world, the necessity 
for prayer can best be understood when we seek to understand 
the benefits that it confers and the ends it seeks to advance. 
The benefits derived from prayer have been variously set forth 
according as men have been influenced by the tendencies of 
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their day. A view held by not a few is that which regards the 
main benefit, if not the only one, to be its reflex influence upon 
the subject offering the prayer. 

This is set forth in a sermon by Robertson of Brighton, Eng., 
in many respects an admirable preacher and a spiritually 
minded man. His text was the scene in Gethsemane where 
Christ prayed, saying: “O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me, nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” In his treatment of the subject of prayer, he stumbles 
over the difficulties that we have mentioned, such as the 
supremacy of law in the physical universe etc., and under his 
third head he defines what he regards to be the real benefit of 
prayer. “All prayer, says Robertson, is to change the will 
human into submission to the will divine.” He traces the steps 
in the Saviour’s agony in the garden until He finally says: 
‘Not as I will but as Thou wilt.’ Not one trace of the human 
wish remains ; strong in submission, He goes to meet His doom: 
‘Rise let us be going; behold he is at hand that doth betray 
me.’ Hence he concludes that “that prayer which does not 
succeed in moderating our wish, in changing the passionate 
desire into still submission, the anxious tumultuous expectation 
into silent surrender, is no true prayer, and proves that we 
have not the spirit of true prayer” and then follows this sur- 
prising statement: “ Practically I say pray as He did, till 
prayer makes you forget your own wish, and leave it or merge 
it in God’s will. The divine wisdom has given us prayer, not 
as a means whereby we obtain the good things of earth, but as 
a means whereby we learn to do without them; not as a means 
whereby we escape evil, but as a means whereby we become 
strong to meet it.” 

This considers the efficacy of prayer to consist in its power 
to influence the subject to be reconciled to his or her lot and 
station in spiritual things. It has no power to obtain objective 
benefits or to obtain what God otherwise would not grant. This 
position is consistent with the view that the universe is under 
the rule of inexorable law and that God Himself is bound by 
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these laws. It makes of prayer “a sort of dumb bell exercise, 
a mere spiritual drill,” but it never affects any change in the 
mind and will of God. Surely this is not a view that will lead 
men to engage earnestly in seeking God in prayer. It shows 
what a dangerous thing it is to build up one’s entire thought 
and understanding of a subject by the use of a solitary scrip- 
tural text. Robertson violates one of the most fundamental of 
principles, that of the “analogy of faith.” Every passage of 
scripture ought to be interpreted in the light of the general 
teachings of the Word of God. A doctrine that has but one 
passage of scripture as a foundation hangs upon a slender 
thread. There are many passages of scripture that are directly 
opposed to this view. In James we read: “ The supplications 
of a righteous man availeth much in its working. Elijah was 
a man of like passion with us, and he prayed fervently that it 
might not rain; and it rained not on the earth for three years 
and six months. And he prayed again and the heavens gave 
rain and the earth brought forth her fruit.” Again, when 
Israel in the olden time sinned by making the golden calf and 
worshipping it, God threatened to destroy the nation; but we 
read that Moses threw himself into the breach. For forty days 
and nights he pleaded with God, neither eating bread nor drink- 
ing water and finally we read that Moses wrote: “ Jehovah 
hearkened unto me that time also” (Deut. 9:18-+ 19). This 
indicates that Moses’ earnestness and vicarious intercession 
availed with God and wrought a change in the Divine purpose. 
We read in Luke that Christ said to Peter: “Simon, Simon, 
behold Satan asked to have you that he might sift you as wheat, 
but I made supplication for thee that thy faith fail not.” And 
so we could go on and multiply instances where the scriptures 
give illustrations where God was importuned and where He 
heard, sent help and deliverance. There is the case of Jacob at 
Peniel, of Hannah the mother of Samuel, of Daniel, Nehemiah, 
of the Syro-Phenician woman, Blind Bartimaeus and Corne- 
lius the centurion. Thousands of instances in church history 
and in the experience of God’s children could be adduced, in 
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all of which cases men have testified to the objective benefits 
derived from prayer. 

It is a part of God’s plan and purpose that men should come 
into possession of gifts and blessings through earnest impor- 
tunate prayer. To the question: ‘What hath God commanded 
us to ask of Him?’ the Heidelberg Catechism® answers: “ All 
things necessary for soul and body; which Christ our Lord has 
comprised in that prayer He Himself has taught us.’ “We 
have therefore to maintain,” says Van Oosterzee, “that to prayer 
must be ascribed not merely a psychological, but also a meta- 
physical operation; in other words that by praying we not 
merely strengthen ourselves for that which is good, but that 
God Himself, according to His promise, grants to us in and 
thro prayer good gifts, specially those of the Holy Ghost.” 

It has been thought necessary by some, in order to overcome 
what they suppose was an insurmountable difficulty, viz: that 
prayer should cause a change in the Divine purpose, to suggest 
that God foresaw and foreknew all the prayers that men would 
make and that He formed His plan accordingly. But such a 
view is both philosophically and scripturally untenable. The 
thought does violence to our religious feeling. It does not 
deflect from God’s greatness that He hears the cry of the sup- 
pliant and sends relief. It rather ministers to the glory of His 
freedom and reveals His essential Fatherhood. 

If prayer is only retro-active, if its chief value is to bring us 
into sympathy with God and thus leads us to work better for 
the realization of His purpose for all men, prayer would be a 
splendid discipline. But if this were all, there would be little 
praying done. Men need the additional incentive and encour- 
agement that God can be entreated, and that prayer avails with 
Him, and that He is able to do more for us and for others than 
He could if we did not pray. 

Rev. Dr. David Gregg, in his book entitled: Prayer as a 
Working Force, writes: “We teach that prayer is a working 
power in the church because prayer influences God to act in 

* Question, 118. 
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His Almightiness in behalf of the church and for the salvation 
of mankind. The history of the church is full of narratives of 
prayer that have gone straight to heaven and have come back 
with the very thing prayed for. These answers cannot be ex- 
plained except on the theory of a prayer-hearing God. Because 
of these answers I affirm and I have God’s Book back of me, 
that nothing lies beyond the reach of prayer, except that which 
lies outside the Will of God. But the scope of the Will of 
God is vast, very vast, it is like the scope of His Almightiness.” 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND UNITY. 


EDWIN B. NIVER, 
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It was once ‘said that the two great achievements of the 
twentieth century would be the conquest of the air and the 
conquest of the ether, or in other words wireless telegraphy and 
the aéroplane. At the beginning of the second decade of the 
century we see the first of these in world-wide practical opera- 
tion, and the second in the initial stage of successful accomplish- 
ment. The late Rev. Dr. Huntington, of New York, in his last 
public address, deprecating this view of material marvels being 
the crown of the age, declared that in his opinion international 
arbitration and the unifying of the Christian Church would be 
the chief concern of the twentieth century. In the two years 
since his death the principle of judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes has engaged the world as never before, while an 
arbitration treaty including even questions of honor is pending 
between this country and Great Britain. Last October the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church took 
the momentous action of calling a world-wide Conference on 
Faith and Order as a preliminary step to healing the divisions 
of Christendom. Surely these two political and religious tasks 
constitute the supreme challenge which the Providence of God 
has set before the mind and conscience of Christian men to-day. 

It is the object of the present paper to sketch three epoch- 
making movements in the Episcopal Church toward unity, as 
indicating first, the ideal of unity we have come to possess; and 
secondly, the part which we conceive our own communion to 
have in furthering it. 

The earliest of these movements goes back over fifty years 
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and is associated with the name of Dr. Muhlenberg; the second 
is the utterance of the Chicago Convention of 1886 which led to 
Lambeth Platform or Quadrilateral; the last is the action 
(already referred to) of the Cincinnati Convention of 1910, 
calling a Conference on Faith and Order planned on the lines 
of the great Edinburgh Missionary Conference. A distinct 
advance in definiteness of aim and in Christian charity is to be 
seen in comparing the formal utterances of these three move- 
ments. The new ideal of unity is by addition not by subtrac- 
tion, by comprehension ‘rather than by elimination. It must 
preserve and conserve all that is sacred and of permanent worth 
in the various communions engaged in the task, and that not 
primarily for the sake of unity but for the sake of truth. It is 
in the spirit of such a larger comprehension that I write, and 
shall try to interpret the attitude of my own Church. These 
formal utterances have never conceived a unity to be secured by 
one communion absorbing all others, though often so misunder- 
stood. 

Beginning with the earliest, they have on the contrary 
always looked to a larger aggregate of Christian units of which 
the Episcopal Church should form a part, and never to a mere 
enlargement or perpetuation of our own system in detail. In 
the consideration of the structural principles of polity it has 
ever been the setting forth of what we shared with other historic 
churches, not of what we exclusively possessed. Our loftiest 
ambition, if it may be called such, has been to furnish a rally- 
ing point for the meeting and blending of both Catholic and 
Protestant types, and then to lose our isolation in a larger unity 
which should combine both. These two types seem permanent 
in the Christian experience of the ages. They represent differ- 
ent angles, points of view, ways of approach, to divine truth. 
Whether springing mainly from temperament or from early 
association they must be reckoned with in any discussion of 
unity. It was the Roman Catholic, De Maistre, who long ago 
recognized that the Anglican Church occupied a mediating 
position between Rome and Geneva. It is in virtue of that 
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historic position that we conceive our part in the unifying of 
Christendom, that we have dreamed of our calling to blaze the 
way for the realization of the larger hope. 

To begin with the first of these attempts, we must study the 
so-called Memorial Movement. It was at the General Conven- 
tion of 1853, at New York, that the famous memorial or peti- 
tion was presented to the House of Bishops by Dr. Muhlenberg 
and sundry other presbyters. What was its object, its purpose, 
—what was it that the memorialists wanted? The best answer 
is the brief text of the petition itself, omitting only the intro- 
duction and conclusion. ‘The divided and distracted state of 
our American Protestant Christianity, the new and subtle 
forms of unbelief adapting themselves with fatal success to the 
spirit of the age, the consolidated forces of Romanism bearing 
with renewed skill and activity against the Protestant faith, 
and as more or less the consequence of these, the utter ignorance 
of the Gospel among so large a portion of the lower classes of 
our population, making a heathen world in our midst, are 
among the considerations which induce your memorialists to 
present the inquiry whether the period has not arrived for the 
adoption of measures to meet these exigencies of the times, more 
comprehensive than any yet provided by our present ecclesias- 
tical system; in other words, whether the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, with only her present canonical means and appliances, 
her fixed and invariable modes of public worship, and her tra- 
ditional customs and usages, is competent to the work of preach- 
ing and dispensing the Gospel to all sorts and conditions of 
men, and so adequate to do the work of the Lord in this land and 
in this age? This question, your petitioners, for their own part, 
and in consonance with many thoughtful minds among us, 
believe must be answered in the negative. Their memorial 
proceeds on the assumption that our Church, confined to the 
exercise of her present system, is not sufficient to the great 
purpose above mentioned—that a wider door must be opened to 
the Gospel ministry than that through which her candidates for 
Holy Orders are now obliged to enter. Besides such candi- 
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dates among her own members, it is believed that men can be 
found among the other bodies of Christians around us who 
would gladly receive ordination at your hands, could they ob- 
tain it without that entire surrender which would now be 
required of them, of all the liberty in public worship to which 
they have been accustomed—men who could not bring them- 
selves to conform in all particulars to our prescriptions and cus- 
toms, but yet sound in the faith, and who, having the gifts of 
preachers and pastors, would be able ministers of the New 
Testament. With deference it is asked, ought such an accession 
to your means in executing your high commission, ‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature,’ be re- 
fused for the sake of conformity in matters recognized in the 
preface to the Book of Common Prayer as unessentials? Dare 
we pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers into the 
harvest, while we reject all laborers but those of one peculiar 
type? The extension of orders to the class of men contemplated 
(with whatever safeguards, not infringing on evangelical free- 
dom, which your wisdom might deem expedient), appears to 
your petitioners to be a subject supremely worthy of your de- 
liberations. 

“Tn addition to the prospect of immediate good which would 
thus be opened, an important step would be taken towards the 
effecting of a Church unity in the Protestant Christendom of 
our land. To become a central bond of union among Chris- 
tians, who, though differing in name, yet hold to the one Faith, 
the one Lord, and the one Baptism, and who need only such a 
bond to be drawn into closer and more primitive fellowship, is 
here believed to be the peculiar province and high privilege of 
your venerable body as a College of Catholic and Apostolic 
Bishops as such. 

“This leads your petitioners to declare the ultimate design 
of their memorial—which is to submit the practicability, under 
your auspices, of some ecclesiastical system, broader and more 
comprehensive than that which you now administer, surround- 
ing and including the Protestant Episcopal Church as it is now, 
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leaving that Church untouched, identical with that Church in 
all its great principles, yet providing for as much freedom in 
opinion, discipline and worship as is compatible with the 
essential faith and order of the Gospel. To define and act 
upon such a system, it is believed, must sooner or later be the 
work of an American Catholic Episcopate.” 

The ideal sketched by the memorial did not stop with improve- 
ment in our internal organization, with the mere shaking up of 
the dry bones of conservatism so far as our own work was con- 
cerned. It was the first clear and ringing note in our history 
of a duty, of an obligation, toward the larger Christendom of 
America, a call not simply to mind our own affairs in the old 
easy-going, comfortable, denominational spirit, but to lift our 
vision to some greater aggregation of units in the kingdom of 
God. Muhlenberg and his colleagues believed that our com- 
munion had come to the parting of the ways where it must 
either dwarf and harden into a sect or become in fact a Catholic 
Church. The new life and spirit shown in parochial methods, 
and the more direct effort to reach all classes of men, have saved 
us in a large part from the first alternative. But in the sense 
in which the catholic ideal was conceived by the memorialists 
we are still far short of making good the second. 

Beyond the emancipation of the episcopate, the memorial in 
its ultimate design suggested a way of approach toward the 
partial restoration, at least, of the visible unity of the Church of 
Christ. Not by the absorption or conversion of all types into 
one, but by forming a larger aggregate of the Christian forces 
of this country, with the Episcopal Church as the central bond 
of union, that Church remaining intact with all its distinctive 
features, but existing side by side with other uses within the 
wider jurisdiction of the Bishops. The catholic ideal in its 
entirety cannot be less than the visible inter-communion and 
fellowship of all Christians the world over upon a common 
faith and order. But any approach on our part toward that 
ideal must be made first in our own land, and from the uncom- 
promising attitude of Rome can only begin among the scattered 
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and divided Churches of the Reformation. The memorialists 
saw that very clearly fifty years ago. It is, if anything, more 
clear to-day. 

Muhlenberg made the point about orders that for any effec- 
tive union or inter-communion among the several Protestant 
bodies, for any confederacy based upon apostolic order, each 
must have a ministry the validity of which was acknowledged 
by all others, and that none but a ministry Episcopally-ordained 
was so acknowledged. He also insisted that the identical rules 
and requirements of our own particular communion had not the 
authority of ancient and universal precedent, and so had not 
the claim of catholicity. To require anything as a condition 
for Holy Orders which had not that claim was to be virtually 
sectarian. In the weighty words of Bishop Burgess at that 
time, the catholic ideal implies variety as well as uniformity— 
uniformity as to essentials of faith and order, variety as to 
liturgical and canonical prescriptions. 

The Episcopal Church was conceived in the memorial as 
being in its essential elements the form and type of a broader 
and more comprehensive catholic system. To close this part 
with the words of Dr. Muhlenberg: “Bid her (the Church) 
look over this vast continent filling with people from all nations 
and languages and tongues, and see the folly of hoping to per- 
petuate among them an Anglican Communion that will ever be 
recognized as more than an honorable sect. Bid her to give 
over the vain attempt to cast all men’s minds into one mold. 
Bid her cherish among her own members mutual toleration of 
opinion in doctrine and taste in worship; remembering that 
uniform sameness in lesser matters may be the ambition of a 
society, a party, a school in the Church, but far below any 
genuine aspiration of the Church herself. It is the genius of 
catholicism which is now knocking at her doors. Let her refuse 
to open. Let her, if she will, make them faster still, with new 
bolts and bars, and then take her rest, to dream a wilder dream 
than any of the memorial—of becoming the Catholic Church of 
these United States!” 
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The questions raised by the memorial were not settled, the 
memorialists were not satisfied. The debate and discussion 
continued to the General Convention of 1859, when at length 
the on-coming of the Civil War overshadowed all other issues, 
civil and ecclesiastical. The only gain was the provision for a 
permanent Commission on Church Unity. It was first ap- 
pointed in 1856. Like other similar bodies it slumbered many 
years. Finally in 1886, another petition asking that some 
steps be taken for promoting Christian Unity was presented at 
the General Convention of Chicago,—a petition signed by 
1,000 clergymen (including 33 bishops) and nearly 2,000 
laymen. What was to be done with this new memorial? Some- 
one thought of the Commission on Church Unity. Sure enough 
it was there, still in existence though it had never done any- 
thing. One of the indirect results of the earlier movement was 
thus to furnish a body to which such resolutions could be 
referred. The Chicago Declaration was adopted in response to 
this petition. It is as follows: 

“We, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, in council assembled as Bishops in 
the Church of God, do hereby solemnly declare to whom it may 
concern, and especially to our fellow Christians of different 
communions in this land, who, in their several spheres, have 
contended for the religion of Christ: 

“14. Our earnest desire that the Saviour’s prayer: ‘That we 
may all be one,’ may, in its deepest and truest sense be speedily 
fulfilled. 

“2. That we believe that all who have been duly baptized 
with water in the name of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, are members of the Holy Catholic Church. 

“3. That in all things of human ordering or human choice, 
relating to modes of worship and discipline, or to traditional 
customs, this Church is ready in the spirit of love and humility 
to forego all preferences of our own. 

“4, That this Church does not seek to absorb other Com- 
munions, but rather codperating with them on the basis of a 
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common faith and order, to discountenance schism, to heal the 
wounds of the body of Christ, and to promote the charity which 
is the chief of Christian graces and the visible manifestation 
of Christ in the world. But furthermore, we do hereby affirm 
that the Christian Unity now so earnestly desired can be re- 
stored only by the return of all Christian Communions to the 
principles of Unity—exemplified by the undivided Catholic 
Church during the first ages of its existence, which principles 
we believe to be the substantial deposit of Christian faith and 
order committed by Christ and His apostles to the Church unto 
the end of the world, and therefore incapable of compromise or 
surrender by those who have been ordained to be its stewards 
and trustees for the common and equal benefit of all men. 

“ As inherent parts of this sacred deposit, and therefore as 
essential to the restoration of Unity among the divided branches 
of Christendom we account the following, to wit: 

“1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
the Revealed Word of God. 

“2. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian Faith. 

“3. The two Sacraments, Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord, ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of insti- 
tution, and of the elements ordained by Him. 

“4, The Historic Episcopate locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the Unity of His Church. 

“ Furthermore, Deeply grieved by the sad divisions which 
afflict the Christian Church in our own land, we hereby declare 
our desire and readiness, so soon as there shall be any author- 
ized response to this Declaration, to enter into brotherly con- 
ference with all or any Christian Bodies seeking the restora- 
tion of the organic Unity of the Church, with a view to the 
earnest study of the conditions under which so priceless a bless- 
ing might happily be brought to pass.” 

Two years later, in 1886, the Bishops of the whole Anglican 
Communion, 7. ¢., all the churches in communion with the 
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Church of England, including its colonial and missionary 
branches, the Episcopal Church of Scotland, the Church of 
Ireland, and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, met for a month of conference at Lambeth Palace, 
London. This body affirmed, and with a few verbal changes 
adopted as its own, the Chicago Declaration of 1886. It has 
since been known the world over as the Lambeth Platform, or 
Quadrilateral, from its four points, bases, or corner-stones for 
constructing thereon a united Christendom of the future. To 
summarize again, these were the Holy Scriptures, the two his- 
toric Creeds, namely, the Apostles and the Nicene, the two 
Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself, and the Historic 
Episcopate. The last point upon which acceptance of the 
platform by Protestant communions has chiefly hinged means 
simply this, Episcopacy as a fact of Christian history, as a 
governmental polity or regulation, without any theory of 
tactual succession or sacerdotal powers. 

Not since the great break-up of the Reformation has there 
been so notable, weighty and definite an utterance to restore the 
unity of the Church of Christ. Nearly all serious discussion 
about Christian Unity during the last twenty years has cen- 
tered around this platform. Just one word of comment before 
we leave it. The Anglican Communion has been criticised for 
making its own terms as to fundamentals, for asking all others 
to adopt just what it has. The fact is that much that is pecu- 
liar, distinctive and dearly valued, was conceded as not essen- 
tial to unity. Perhaps there is nothing more deeply associated, 
interwoven, with the history of the Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church in this country than the Book of Common 
Prayer. But with the seriousness of a great issue before them, 
the Bishops did not make liturgical uniformity a test of inter- 
communion or fellowship. They gave up the Prayer Book as 
a condition or essential for unity. No mention of it appears 
in the Quadrilateral. Not that it was apprehended that the 
members of the Anglican Communion would ever discard it 
themselves as a form of public worship, but that it should not 
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be imposed upon others. Christian communion or fellowship 
in other words was not to be conditioned by, or made dependent 
on, any one form of public worship. In reality the preface of 
our American Prayer Book, though often overlooked, states the 
same principle. “It is a most invaluable part of that blessed 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free that in His worship 
different forms and usages may without offense be allowed, 
provided the substance of the faith be kept entire.” And 
“when in the course of Divine Providence these American 
States became independent with respect to civil government, 
their ecclesiastical independence was necessarily included; and 
the different religious denominations of Christians in these 
States were left at full and equal liberty to model and organize 
their respective Churches and forms of worship and discipline 
in such manner as they might judge most convenient for their 
future prosperity.”” These passages as well as the Preface to 
the Ordinal dispose of the charge that the Anglican Com- 
munion has ever in its formularies unchurched other Christians 
or made its own liturgical peculiarities a condition for re-union. 

But it may well be repeated that the approach to unity should 
not be by concession merely, but by contribution. What has 
each great communion to give, to offer, in the way of structural 
principles for the building of the ideal Church of the future ? 
The most distinctive mark of the Anglican Church among the 
Churches of the Reformation is the Episcopate. In the Provi- 
. dence of God that Church is the steward, the trustee, of an 
historic ministry which Dr. Newman Smyth in his Passing 
Protestantism and Coming Catholicism calls the key to the 
whole situation. It is a ministry reaching back in the past to 
the earliest Christian ages, one reaching out so widely in 
present extent as to include the essential, underlying form of 
both the Roman and the Eastern Churches. Its associations 
cover nearly the whole of Christian history. It is already, has 
been from the beginning “locally adapted” in America. An 
elective, constitutional, representative polity is the chief fea- 
ture, the mark of the organized life of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church. There is at the same time a growing tendency in all 
Protestant communions to value executive leadership and to 
seek it in some form if not in the historic Episcopate. 

The supreme motive, however, which has re-opened the whole 
question of unity and pressed it as never before upon the 
Christian conscience is Missions. The unity of the Church 
and the evangelization of the world are to-day seen as parts of 
one great problem. The more directly and practically the 
different communions move toward the accomplishment of 
world-evangelization, the closer must they be brought to one 
another. The goal, the vision, which all have come to see 
abroad, reacts upon relations at home. The Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement and the Edinburgh Conference on Missions have 
aroused the strong practical sense of the laity to this cognate 
problem of unity. Largely, I believe, because the Episcopal 
Church has participated in both of these, it has been led to take 
a new and momentous step toward unity. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago in the Lambeth Platform we 
set forth our terms for the rest of Christendom to know just 


where we stood, and just what we thought. It was addressed. 


rather formally “To all whom it may concern.” No wonder it 
rather provoked the inquiry, Who are these Bishops that they 
should venture thus to speak before they have been spoken to? 
Now our attitude in taking the initiative for a world-conference 
on faith and order is entirely different. We are not delivering 
an ultimatum. We are rather saying, “Let us come together 
and talk it over.” Do you not see what a step forward is here ? 
Before we were content to state our own principles. Now we 
ask others to meet us and to state theirs. 

Let me quote from the preface the statement which led up 
to the resolution unanimously adopted by both houses of the 
Convention at Cincinnati last October: 

“Your committee,” the statement says, “is of one mind. 
We believe that the time has now arrived when representatives 
of the whole family of Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, may be 
willing to come together for the consideration of questions of 
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faith and order. We believe, further, that all Christian com- 
munions are in accord with us in our desire to lay aside self- 
will, and to put on the mind which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
We would heed this call of the Spirit of God in all lowliness, 
and with singleness of purpose. We would place ourselves by 
the side of our fellow-Christians, looking not only on our own 
things, but also on the things of others, convinced that our one 
hope of mutual understanding is in taking personal counsel 
together in the spirit of love and forbearance. It is our convic- 
tion that such a conference, for the purpose of study and discus- 
sion, without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions, is the 
next step toward unity. 

“With grief for our aloofness in the past, and for our faults 
of pride and self-sufficiency which make for schism; with 
loyalty to the truth as we see it, and with respect for the con- 
victions of those who differ from us, holding the belief that the 
beginnings of unity are to be found in the clear statement and 
full consideration of those things in which we differ, as well as 
of those things in which we are at one, we respectfully submit 
the following resolution: 

“WueEreEas, There is to-day among all Christian people a 
growing desire for the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayer that all 
His disciples may be one, that the world may believe that God 
has sent Him: 

“ Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that a joint 
commission be appointed to bring about a conference for the 
consideration of questions touching faith and order, and that 
all Christian communions throughout the world which confess 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour be asked to unite 
with us in arranging for and conducting such a conference. 
The commission shall consist of seven Bishops appointed by the 
Chairman of the House of Bishops, and seven presbyters and 
seven laymen appointed by the President of the House of 
Deputies, and shall have power to add to its number and to fill 
any vacancies occurring before the next General Convention.” 

The report, by general request, was adopted by a unanimous 
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and rising vote. The Committee on Plan and Scope of this 
Conference lay great stress upon the importance of earnest 
prayer for their guidance and for the unity of Christ’s flock 
on the part of all Christian people. We want all our congrega- 
tions to share in the largest plans and visions which God is 
bringing before His world and His Church to-day. The ideal 
of the one flock, one Shepherd, challenges our faith as never 
before. Not the one fold, that is a mistranslation which has 
done great harm in the past. The one fold would mean abso- 
lute uniformity, the merging of all into the organization of one, 
which is the Roman ideal. Far different is the unity of the 
one flock, gathered or sheltered in different folds, a unity 
found in the guidance and following of the one Shepherd. The 
picture is of many national and racial churches independent 
each of the others in administration and forms of worship but 
united in inter-communion and fellowship on a definite organic 
basis, just precisely as we of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
are united with the Church of England or with any other 
branch of the Anglican Communion. That is the ideal towards 
which we strive and for which we pray. While in the past 
unity without truth has been destructive, and truth without 
unity has been feeble, now in our day truth and unity com- 
bined, we believe, will be strong enough to win the world for 
Christ. May the Prince of Peace take away from His children 
everywhere all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder from godly union and concord; that as there is but one 
Body and one Spirit, and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may be 
all of one heart and of one soul, united in one holy bond of 
truth and peace, of faith and charity. 
BauTrmorg, Mp, 














VII. 
THE VALUE OF DISCIPLINE.! 
WILLIAM B. OWEN. 


I bring words of hearty greeting to Franklin and Marshall 
College as one of the strongholds of sound liberal training— 
progressive certainly, with free and ready adjustment to new 
conditions, but in these adjustments, not yielding so much to 
the demand, e. g., for vocational studies as to thwart the main 
purposes of liberal training. Colleges that have done that are 
now finding that they must come back; Franklin and Marshall 
need take no backward step. 

We do not object to the word “ practical” if it is used in its 
larger meanings, but to “ commercialize ”—if that term may be 
applied to our tendencies in education—we can hardly resist the 
impression of debasement, for in education we are dealing with 
the human spirit. “Standardize” is a good word, newly ap- 
plied, and has an exact and scientific ring, but if it is intended 
to suggest to us an exact analogy between processes of education 
in a college and processes of manufacture in a mill, where your 
raw material is put in and your finished product comes out; 
and if there is to be a strict commercial accounting of hours of 
study, of recitation, and of lecture, and an economic scrutiny 
of the use of floor space and all appliances, so that the ledger 
will show for every dollar of expenditure a dollar of return and 
a little more for profit, then that use of “standardization” 
will somewhat rasp our finer sensibilities—mainly because in 
education we are dealing with values which do not yield them- 
selves to measurement on the scale of dollars. 

I hope I do not caricature that very able and thoughtful 

7An address delivered before the graduating class of Franklin and 
Marshall College at the annual commencement, June 8, 1911. 
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document, Bulletin No. 5 of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Education. I do not mean to misrepresent it; 
but the very terms in which the idea is expressed are such that 
the statement of the analogy sounds like caricature. Raw 
material, e. g., what is it in this “industry” of education but 
the members of the freshman class? Should we so designate 
them in the serious language of science? The flippant sopho- 
more may so name them, and they must endure it I suppose; 
but they do so with a shrug of resentment even in that case. 
Then “ finished product.” Your graduating senior, now becom- 
ing keenly aware that instead of being “finished” he is only 
ready to begin, will blush at the phrase and wonder whether it 
is science or satire. 

In mere knowledge very likely we are on the lowest level of 
educational results, and even knowledge, while we can test the 
possessor of it by examinations, we cannot make any inventory 
of its value in terms of dollars. 

Knowledge of course is important, but relatively the least 
important element of education. 
it is not power unless under special conditions. When it 
comes to that point where it utilizes the forces of nature, and 
masters the conditions of supplying the needs of life, we may 
call it power; when in the processes of its handling there 
emerges some kind of capacity, then it is power; when it 
reaches that point where it can be transmuted into character, 
then it is power; but the mere knowledge of facts as a personal 
accomplishment is not power, and has in itself little value of 
any kind. 

Now this passing of knowledge into something finer, by means 
of reflection, experience, the familiar handling of knowledge 
under circumstances such that it will yield up its best fruits,— 
this transmutation of mere knowledge into discernment, accu- 
racy, judgment, prudence, wisdom—shrewdness, duplicity, 
knavery, etc., is what chiefly concerns us in education. We 
note differences here. To take a single contrast—wisdom— 
shrewdness. Wisdom—that lifts a man to larger outlook in 
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life, ennobling his whole nature, qualifying him therefore to 
choose ends that may be pursued with safety and honor. 
Shrewdness—the keen edge of expediency to note advantages 
under given circumstances, with sharp outlook for the main 
chance, and that qualifies a man therefore to devise means to 
any end, however wisely or unwisely that end may have been 
chosen. Your shrewd man may pervert the good and play 
tricks with conscience and with motives. You cannot trust him 
to apply your preachments of righteousness and mercy. He 
will apply every precept so as to place the duty on the other 
man and the benefit upon himself. Incidentally here, it were 
well to have knowledge ripen toward wisdom rather than 
toward shrewdness. 

Then there are processes in the getting and handling of 
knowledge that give practice in thinking and growth in that 
power. But here we are in regions where the advances of 
growth are not visible. If a man gain ten pounds avoirdupois, 
the scales will show that to the minutest fraction of an ounce, 
but there are no visible units of thought growth, or any tangible 
units in the texture of character, of whose increase one is im- 
mediately aware. A lad may pass an hour or two, under in- 
struction, in learning how to adjust some delicate instrument 
as a theodolite or a microscope; and may easily see in that 
manipulation, his rapid advance in skill of eye and hand; but, 
in the knowledge and the exercises that give discipline of intel- 
ligence, and that deepen moral conviction, the results are such 
as not to be immediately obvious. The man with the scales can 
detect no difference. The man with the ledger will be puzzled 
_ to know how much credit to give, or whether he shall give any. 

The student himself will be ten years in finding out what the 
study of Socrates in a certain class room contributed to his 
moral fiber, and may be still longer in realizing the value to 
him, in the development of effecting thinking, of his work in 
trigonometry and in Cicero. After a long time he will begin 
to see it, and may go back at some commencement season and 
tell his Professor that such work was the most valuable part of 
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his education, though at the time it seemed to him useless and 
irksome. 

The education of the utilities has therefore popularly an 
enormous advantage over the education of culture, because it 
presents practical and obvious values. Culture is the refine- 
ment of intelligence. It will not be overlooked by the careful 
educator, though it may easily be overlooked by throngs of 
students. 

If then there be a great rush to vocational and utilitarian 
studies, on the part of those who might have and should have 
a broader training for their work, that does not prove the su- 
perior value of vocational studies; it only suggests a possible 
lack of insight and mature judgment on the part of those who 
so choose. 

These consideratioas throw a welcome light on the subject of 
free electives. That a boy may study what he pleases, suggests 
a perilous extreme. Suppose it should please him to study 
nothing! You may have noticed that logic has a quaint habit 
of playing tricks when thus pushed to extremes. 

Peace! The world sighs for it, prays for it, groans under the 
horrors and the burdens of warfare. How then shall we have 
peace? Why build war ships so big, make cannon so mighty, 
projectiles so irresistible, make defensive armor so impene- 
trable, maintain armies in every nation so large and ready that 
war will be impossible! 

If one bathe once a year, one is clean at long intervals; once 
a week, one is clean much oftener; every day, twice a day, clean 
all the time. Then the trick—if one is clean all the time why 
need one bathe at all! 

Of the many reasons against free election that against its 
principle and working should be sufficient,—the liability to 
error in precocious specialization, subjects if left to the personal 
choice of students being so often selected upon grounds of 
superficial or even capricious interest. It is more important to 
know what a boy needs in education than what he likes, and 
what he needs more likely to be thoroughly understood by those 
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who have insight and experience and an enduring earnestness 
and sincerity in the work of education. 

What he really needs is discipline of thought. Note two or 
three elementary stages of this discipline—very simply, with- 
out any garnishing of psychological or pedagogical technicali- 
ties ;—I1st to promote readiness of thought, ease and speed in 
its common movements. Not whimsical, involuntary thinking; 
that accomplishes so little. What we must have is consecutive 
thinking under the control of the will. 

To hold in check the capricious impulses of thought—to keep 
it active and also to hold the currents of it in definite channels 
—this is one of the supreme values of school work, cultivating 
the power of attention, habits of study, accomplished by per- 
sonal supervision, but also and mainly through class drill, 
making thought obedient to the call of questions. 

A class, say, of fifteen pupils, plied with rapid questions for 
thirty minutes, a hundred questions within that time—perhaps 
twice that many, for they are easy, the easier the better, for the 
purpose is not to test knowledge but to train thought; and the 
ideal situation is that every pupil will answer every question, 
not knowing who will be called upon to answer it aloud. (2) 
Promptness in certain processes of exact reasoning. This we 
get in the mathematics, from mental arithmetic to the calculus. 
(3) Accuracy in the observation of simple facts; to let simple 
facts lie clear and true upon the mind as they may lie upon the 
eye. (4) Coming to correct conclusions from facts. This 
involves not only clear perception of the facts, but also the 
recognition of their relations to each other. 

This is reasoning, a valuable quality. Without it we make 
mistakes and are failures. Indeed life’s failures come mainly 
from this source. Certainly there are other failures—moral 
failures, that strew the ways of life with wrecks that challenge 
our tears. Of these we do not now speak, but rather of our 
failure to do our common work. This comes from two sources, 
—lack of force, which we often mistakenly call laziness, and 
lack of judgment. 

25 
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Here we are distinctly within the realm of the practical. In 
this gift of judgment we touch the highest form of intellectual 
endowment. The man who in any given situation knows just 
what to do is the man of the hour. 

The man who in any difficult situation can instantly solve 
the situation by a stroke of insight that goes straight to its heart 
is the great man ;—in invention Edison, in finance Morgan, in 
war and statecraft Julius Cesar. 

These are eminent instances, but the quality of which we are 
speaking is universally valuable through all the grades of work, 
—the maid in your kitchen wants it, your builder, your team- 
ster, as much in his sphere as the president of your bank or 
the governor of your state, and the work is as fatally vitiated by 
its absence in the one case as in the other. 

I am, of course, well aware that the school cannot impart 
judgment. That at its foundation is mother wit, that funda- 
mental stuff in men which we call natural ability. But the 
school can help in two ways: It opens to us a large fund of 
recorded experience. Eight or ten years of school life gives 
us some sort of access to the experience of three or four thou- 
sand years, and what we know about life, and how to do things 
comes to us largely in this way. 

But chiefly, the school helps in the development of such 
natural gifts as we may have. Without development they will 
be of little use, so the school undertakes to guide and train us in 
judgment—by various methods doubtless and on various sub- 
jects, but I wish to emphasize the value of that training which 
comes from dealing with thoughts rather than with things. 

Reason must grow upon its own product—that which ex- 
presses thought. 

In language we have the very implements of reason, and to 
learn its free use we must make ourselves masters of the proc- 
esses of speech because these are the implements of reason. 

We can hardly overestimate the value of language study in 
promoting growth in intelligence. Our earliest efforts in think- 
ing are determined by the meanings which we gradually learn 
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to attach to the words that we hear. We widen our thinking 
by getting new words and by going deeper into the significance 
of those we know. From first to last we are led on in pathways 
that are marked out by speech. 

In school or out of school we are drawing upon the wealth 
which has accumulated in speech. 

Our very words are charged with a kind of vitality—with 
the heart and thinking of the men who have used them. When 
a nation has been speaking and writing and printing a word for 
centuries, coloring it with the events of their public and per- 
sonal life, expressing by it their temper, their courtesy, the 
results of their thinking, pouring into it their convictions and 
their passions—you can easily see what a delicate and mar- 
velous instrument we may have in a common word, as Shake- 
speare or Milton or Webster or Lincoln may use it. It should 
be the purpose of educational training to bring us into the 
fullest possible control of this stored up wealth. 

So far on the side of facts, regarding words as facts. 

Then the handling of the elements of speech in their relations 
is an exercise of great value in the development of intelligence. 
The elements of speech are the implements of reason, and the 
processes of speech are the methods of reason; so it is the 
patient handling of these elements in their relations that de- 
velops reasoning power. It is by working upon sentences, get- 
ting their meaning, and by exercises in their formation, that the 
crude insights of the untrained mind are brought forward to 
something like sagacity. 

This seems so elementary that one hesitates to speak of it in 
such a presence as this; yet in such a presence as this it is 
likely to be best understood that what most boys and girls need 
on entering college is the power to grasp clearly the meaning 
of a paragraph of classic text. 

The relations of words in a clause, or of clauses to each other 
are not arbitrary or accidental, but are the essential relations of 
logic ; so that in dealing with them day in and day out, through 
much of our school life, we get the habit of tracing relationship 
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and the instinct of feeling it. This habit and this instinct lie at 
the foundations of reasoning power. These give readiness and 
ripeness to the mind liberally trained. 

I have no occasion at present to insist upon the use of the 
ancient classics as the master materials of liberal training. 
Many do so insist, and under other circumstances I might have 
something to say in that direction; but let me here admit that, 
except for convenience, better appliances and immemorial habit 
in education, the ancient languages have no monopoly of dis- 
ciplinary value over the modern; but the best illustration of 
our present point will be found in a language that is at least 
foreign. 

Note the progress of a boy in mastering a new sentence in 
Goethe or Cicero from the time when it is almost a blank to the 
time when its meaning is clear to him. He must give each 
word its proper meaning; must fit words to each other which 
are in the sentence remote; must see differences between forms 
that look alike—often resting a decision upon a minute dis- 
tinction. 

The dictionary may give a dozen meanings for some word, 
and that will open new vistas of suggestion and probability 
into which he must boldly walk and weigh conflicting claims. 
He must constantly revise previous impressions in the light of 
fuller knowledge. The main purpose of all this, in the stage of 
which I am speaking, is diciplinary, viz., to cultivate those very 
activities of reason whose supreme value is put to the test in 
every emergency of life and work. I need not delay you to go 
through the steps in detail, but only to remind you that in every 
step of the process he has been grouping facts and forming judg- 
ments from their relations,—in a crude and halting way of 
course, but he does better and better as he goes on. There is 
material here for processes that develop the finest judgment, 
just as in translation there is room for the best that the best can 
give—discernment, precision, delicacy of insight, felicity of 
phrase. 

Unconscious growth in the interpreting intelligence is the 
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fruit of this drill. It ripens through familiarity with linguis- 
tic essentials, but the real gain is in the keen insights of intel- 
ligence in memory, readiness, accuracy, and in the breadth and 
alertness of mental action. 

The time is too brief for me to dwell upon the valuable ele- 
ments of training derived from the study of science. I had 
almost said equally valuable, but it is different. There is 
manipulation and experiment, and these make knowledge more 
definite and more permanent. There is training of the eye and 
hand as well as of the mind; and at times great use and culture 
of the imagination. Still we make little gain here in the growth 
of discriminating thought—in the development of the inter- 
preting intelligence. 

If we pass now from the quality of discipline to the quality 
of the truth acquired, we shall find the claims of science cannot 
be passed over so lightly. 

Science opens to us the world of nature and we rise to the 
apprehension of it in proportion to our own powers of expand- 
ing thought. 

The objects we study draw us on by all degrees of interest,— 
on every hand the unknown and its challenge to the instinct of 
investigation, objects curious, useful, objects beautiful and 
wonderful. In mathematics not only, but in the study of types 
and laws and adaptations in nature, men seem to swing out 
into the inspiring task of tracing the very thoughts of God! 
How time is lengthened for us when we begin to realize the 
duration of geologic ages! How space deepens when we ob- 
serve a star that presents no parallax in all the wide swing of 
our annual motion! 

It would seem to fall in with such a course, if, so far as gen- 
eral education is concerned, students were brought forward 
rapidly to the results of scientific research, with only enough 
of the elementary manipulation and experiment to make these 
results intelligible. Some of the sciences should be represented 
in the required part of a liberal course, not with exhaustive 
and technical study of detail, but with adequate introduction 
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and then freedom to range among the educating ideas of science. 

The specialist of course, must go further—for purposes of 
research, for teaching, and for the purposes of application to 
the utilities of life. 

But I speak now from the majorities of average men, and 
insist upon the educational rather than the practical values of 
science. Fortunately the masses of men may avail themselves 
of these practical benefits without knowing much about the 
sciences, just as we may breathe the air without knowing of its 
constituent gases, or be nourished by our dinner without know- 
ing anything about Dr. Wiley’s analysis of the foods, or any- 
thing scientifically about the processes of nutrition. One man 
can build a bridge if he be a competent engineer, millions of 
men may cross it without being engineers at all. 

Far otherwise is it with culture, with character, and the 
ideals of life. Every man must get these for himself or go 
without them. Elevating thoughts are of no use to us until 
they have passed into the processes of our own thinking. And 
so we enter the glorious realm of humane interests—the record 
of human achievement full of inspiration and power; the noble 
thoughts of great thinkers, living truths wrought out of human 
experience, and all shaped into beautiful expressions under the 
creative imagination of gifted men—the humanities, indeed, 
the inspiration and the nutriment of living souls. 

To this inheritance our general courses should introduce stu- 
dents. We should lift them toward the level of these thinkers 
—not for selfish refinement, but for the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the whole mind and nature. Refinement indeed it is, 
but refinement of power, refinement of discrimination in mat- 
ters of thought and judgment and taste, of faith and morals, of 
every interest which the student’s larger life may compass. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
EASTON, Pa. 

















VIII. 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 
A. V. HIESTER. 


The ferment of ideas and the extraordinary hopes aroused 
by the French Revolution ushered in a fresh era of utopias, 
which waned only with the rise of modern socialism more than 
half a century later, and which, while more conspicuous and 
fruitful in France, was felt also throughout western Europe. 
The negative critical movement, which filled the eighteenth 
century and culminated in the French Revolution, was on its 
economic side a movement to accomplish the liberation of indi- 
vidual effort from both feudal survivals and governmental 
fetters. But it frequently happens in social evolution that the 
change in the world of ideas does not keep pace with the change 
in the world of external fact. The consequence is that the old 
order is demolished faster than the new can be fashioned to 
take its place. This was precisely the case after the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. “The disorganization of the body 
of opinion,” says Ingram, “which underlay the old economic 
system, had outrun the progress towards the establishment of 
new principles adequate to form a guidance in the future. The 
critical philosophy which had wrought the disorganization 
could only repeat its formulae of absolute liberty but was 
powerless for reconstruction.” Not only was there a dishar- 
mony between life and thought, in this transition from the old 
order to the new, between social institutions and arrangements 
on the one side and social principles and sentiments on the 
other, but in the world of social opinion itself everything was 
in a flux. The dominant characteristic of the period was a 
continuous oscillation between the tendency to recur to out- 
worn ideas and a vague impulse towards a new order of things. 
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Sometimes this impulse took an anarchical direction ; more fre- 
quently it manifested itself as a decided reaction from the 
excessive individualism of the Revolution to the philosophy of 
communism and socialism. 

An instance of the former tendency is to be seen in Godwin’s 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice. William Godwin 
(1756-1836) was a non-conformist minister whose warm sym- 
pathies with the French Revolution, Englishman though he 
was, snd whose acceptance of the philcsophy of that movement 
gradually undermined his religious opinions and eventually 
forced him to relinquish the ministry. But long before the 
French Revolution, which only served to give to his reflections 
a deeper meaning and intensity, Godwin had been profoundly 
impressed by the evils of the existing social order; and his 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice, which was written in 
the first flush of the Revolution and published in 1793, is a 
serious attempt at the construction of a better one. 

In common with many of his contemporaries, as well as with 
the exponents of modern socialism universally, Godwin starts 
out with the assumption that all the evils of society have their 
root in bad institutions. Social institutions, he boldly asserts, 
make individual charactér; for the characters of men are 
blanks which their external circumstances, particularly their 
political institutions, fill in. Hence for every nation the char- 
acter of its government becomes at once a matter of the first 
importance. That there must be some sort of government 
under existing conditions Godwin is ready to admit. But it is 
an evil nevertheless, even at its best. The only reason for its 
toleration is that it “finds our rights invaded and substitutes 
an invasion less mischievous for one that is more so”’; and it 
is perpetuated by the “infantine and uninstructed confidence 
of the many.” From this account of the origin and perpetua- 
tion of government it is but a short step to the principle that it 
should be strictly regulated and its action confined within the 
narrowest possible limits. 

But government is necessary, according to Godwin, only be- 
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cause human nature has not yet realized its higher possibilities. 
Tt follows, therefore, that the toleration of government must 
’ be regarded merely as a temporary stage in the development of 
the race. In the future with the growth of intelligence human 
nature will be so transformed that there will be no need for 
any sort of force or violence, no need even for penal laws, no 
need indeed for any control of man by man. Governments will 
cease to be tolerated for they will be then unnecessary evils. 
Reason will determine action; and through the peaceful in- 
fluence of truth perfection and happiness will be established 
on earth. 

The chief means of accomplishing this growth of intelligence, 
which will transform human nature and make government 
unnecessary, is a new system of economic distribution; and at 
this point it is necessary to supplement the Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice with several of a series of essays which were 
published by Godwin in 1797. In the one entitled Riches and 
Poverty the statement is made that because wealth is so un- 
equally distributed the poor have no leisure. In this lack of 
leisure lies the greatest curse of poverty; and the only remedy 
for it is a more equitable system of distribution. For there is 
more than enough wealth for all, and if it as well as the labor 
of producing it were equally divided, and if there were at the 
same time a greater economy of resources and a more efficient 
direction of labor, it would be possible for every one by mod- 
erate exertion to obtain enough for plain living. In fact it 
would not be necessary, Godwin asserts at one place, for any 
one to give more than one tenth, or one twentieth perhaps, of the 
labor now given to the earning of a livelihood. The leisure 
which would be gained would be devoted to intellectual and 
moral improvement. 

But Godwin is not content merely to dream of a “golden 
age” and refer to an uncertain future all forms of social im- 
provement. In the essay on Avarice and Profusion he points 
out how under existing conditions, bad as they are, the rich 
may afford material relief to the poor. Instead of inventing 
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new luxuries and creating new wants, and then setting the 
poor new tasks in order that these luxuries may be provided 
and these wants satisfied, the rich must diminish the sum of 
human wants, practice plain living, and, most important of all, 
share the labor of the poor. 

These are, however, only temporary devices, which, while 
they may hasten its establishment, will be cast aside as soon 
as Godwin’s ideal society has been realized. In that society 
there will be neither rich nor poor for all will be equal. 
Property in the labor of others, or accumulated property of 
any sort, will not be tolerated. But Godwin does not stop with 
equality in material things. Complete equality of condition is 
the cornerstone of his social edifice. He is, however, an 
intense individualist. In this he clearly reflects the spirit of 
the French Revolution ; and the equality which he advocates is, 
therefore, the equality of anarchism and not the equality of 
communism. Nowhere perhaps is anarchism of the individual- 
ist or philosophical type so logically and so consistently worked 
out in all its details as in Godwin’s writings. And yet, despite 
his logic and the individualistic character of his anarchism, he 
cannot refrain from mixing with it certain communistic ele- 
ments. This is evident in his treatment of the sex relations. 
Marriage he denounces as the worst of all laws, a veritable 
slavery, which is no more consistent with the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty than is property in the labor of others. This he 
follows to its logical consequences, and like Plato he does not 
shrink from a community of wives and children. There is no 
family life, therefore, in Godwin’s utopia; natural relationship 
has no claim on man; gratitude to parents is no part of justice 
or virtue. 

Unlike many utopians Godwin recognizes that there are real 
difficulties in the way of his scheme, and that because of these 
difficulties the existing social order is not to be violently up- 
rooted. But having made this admission he proceeds at once 
to rob it of much of its virtue by his contention that these difi- 
culties are less serious than those involved in maintaining the 
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existing regime. He attempts to meet the various objections 
which have presented themselves to his own mind or which 
have been raised by others. But his manner of answering them 
stamps him at once as a visionary rather than a logical thinker. 
Thus in answer to the objection made by Malthus and his 
school that his scheme of the relations of the sexes and the 
equal distribution of the social income would remove all checks 
to the growth of population he has nothing better to offer than 
the vague generality that “mind will one day become omnip- 
otent over matter.” 

Godwin is comparatively unknown to the present generation 
but the influence of his writings over English thought is not 
easily overestimated. His opinions are admitted to have 
created in large part the English radicalism of the early de- 
cades of the nineteenth century and to have led to the milder 
liberalism of to-day. Among those who were strongly in- 
fluenced by his views may be mentioned the poet Shelley, who 
married Godwin’s daughter and whose social philosophy, 
largely borrowed from Godwin, is embodied in his Revolt of 
Islam, Queen Mab, Hellas, Prometheus Unbound and several 
shorter poems. 

Godwin’s utopia of anarchism marks one direction taken by 
the wide-spread but vague impulse towards a new social order, 
which was stirred into new life and energy by the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. But the path which it travelled most 
commonly, the path which was taken by the great body of the 
social utopias of the first half of the nineteenth century, was 
the one which led to communism and socialism. From the 
utopias of the second half of the eighteenth century those of the 
first half of the nineteenth are sharply distinguished in two 
important respects. The second half of the eighteenth century 
was an era of revolution in which men were everywhere blindly 
striving for individual liberty with little knowledge of the 
means by which it was to be attained and little regard to the 
dangers of a liberty unrestrained by law. Characteristic of 
this struggle for liberty are the economic teachings of Adam 
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Smith, the Rousseauan philosophy of a return to a state of 
nature, and the brutal negations of the French Revolution. In 
striking contrast with this unbridled individualism, which is 
clearly reflected in the utopias of the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, those of the first half of the nineteenth have for 
their chief aim the limiting of free contract, free competition 
and individual liberty, in the interest of the common good ; so 
that liberty and law, authority and popular sovereignty, may 
be held in balance. But this balance was rarely if ever main- 
tained. In practice the pendulum was carried to the other side, 
and almost invariably the individualistic principle was com- 
pletely suppressed through an excessive centralization of 
authority. 

The second difference between the utopias of the second half 
of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
is that the former were social and political in character, while 
the latter were predominantly industrial, since they were the 
children, not only of the French Revolution, but of the Indus- 
trial Revolution as well, which worked itself out in England 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, and which has so 
completely transformed both the social order and the social 
philosophy of the civilized world. The earliest example of 
this socialized and industrialized utopianism is to be seen in 
the writings of St. Simon. 

Claude Henri Comte de Saint Simon (1760-1825) was a 
French nobleman whose family boasted a descent from Charle- 
magne. But despite his noble origin and rank he manifested 
at an early age an intense sympathy with the poor and op- 
pressed. His hatred of oppression brought him at the age of 
nineteen to America to assist the Colonies in their struggle for 
independence. He fought under Washington, and at the siege 
of Yorktown he distinguished himself for bravery. Returning 
to France at the close of the war he engaged in military and 
scientific pursuits, although his sympathies with the masses 
did not permit him to be indifferent to the momentous events 
which preceded the Revolution. When the storm broke he 
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took the popular side, notwithstanding his family traditions, 
and promptly renounced his title of count on the ground that 
it was inferior to that of citizen. But he does not appear to 
have taken an active part in the Revolution. It is true, he 
held for a time the office of president of his commune to which 
he was elected by the revolutionists in 1789. But he declined 
other offices for fear it should be thought that he owed them to 
his former rank. 

But with all his sympathy with the poor, and with all the 
need of constructive social effort discovered by the Revolution, 
it was not until he was past middle life that St. Simon became 
interested in the improvement of social conditions. After the 
Revolution he had devoted himself anew to scientific studies, 
particularly to physiology and the physical sciences. Among 
the various scientific projects which had engaged his atten- 
tion from time to time was the construction of a canal from 
Madrid to the sea, and another to unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific. It was from St. Simon that De Lesseps, who was for 
a time identified with his school, mainly drew his inspiration 
to build the Suez Canal. Another of St. Simon’s schemes was 
the construction of a science of the sciences; and it was from 
him, again, that his pupil Comte first derived the idea of a 
universal science which he finally worked out in his Cours de 
Philosophie Positwe. 

From all this St. Simon appears to have been suddenly 
awakened about the age of forty-three by a growing conscious- 
ness of the utter insufficiency of all scientific effort for the im- 
provement of humanity without a thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion of the social order. And it was not until fourteen years 
later that he first published his views in a work which he 
called L’Industrie (1817). The opinions expressed in that 
work he elaborated from time to time in four others, viz., 
L’Organisateur (1819), Du Systéme Industriel (1821), Cate- 
chisme des Industriels (1823), and Nouveau Christianisme 
(1825). 

St. Simon’s scheme of social reconstruction has been de- 
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scribed as “a dream of a medieval theocracy on the basis of 
pantheism, in which every detail of public and private life is 
absolutely regulated by one man who is at the same time 
prince, pontiff and infallible arbiter of the works of human 
thought.” Its two great key-words are organization and in- 
dustry. Industry is the supreme end for which society exists; 
organization is St. Simon’s means of attaining that end. 
“The whole of society,” he says, “ought to strive towards the 
amelioration of the moral and physical existence of the poorest 
class and organize itself in the way best adapted for attaining 
this end.” According to his philosophy of history the old 
order of things in which the main business of society is war 
has passed away. Society is no longer to be governed by 
warrior and feudal lord inspired by selfish interests, but by 
captains of industry who will rule society for the common good. 
This substitution of an industrial for a militant regime, which 
is also a cardinal feature of Spencer’s social philosophy, marks 
a distinct advance in political thought. 

The substitution of industry for war as the main business 
of a normal society requires, according to St. Simon, an organi- 
zation of society along entirely new lines. Hence running 
through all his writings there is a fixed purpose to discover an 
authority that shall rule the whole life of man. Such an 
authority he recognizes in the Catholic Church up to the fif- 
teenth century. But since that time it has failed to embody in 
itself the advances of science, and has in consequence lost its 
hold on men and ceased to mold their lives. Equally unfit for 
leadership under the new order of things are the idle and 
privileged classes, whose power, though greatly shaken by the 
Revolution, has materially revived since Waterloo. Standing 
for a regime of war and self-interest they are out of place in 
that new industrial world which has arisen since the close of 
the eighteenth century. In such a world they are parasites who 
no longer have any useful function to perform for society. It 
follows from all this that if the proper ends of society are to be 
realized both the feudal and the ecclesiastical powers, by which 
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society was formerly ruled, must be replaced by the leaders in 
science and industry, who, instead of exploiting the labor of 
others, will rule society for the common good. 

These leaders in science and industry will have two main 
functions, both flowing out of the industrial character of St. 
Simon’s society. The first is to guarantee universal peace, 
much as the Catholic Church did in former times when it 
exercised judgment over the nations and imposed wholesome 
restraints on kings and princes, and thus lessened the number 
of wars. Modern peace sentiment owes more to St. Simon than 
it knows. The other main function of these industrial and 
scientific chiefs is to establish the principle of universal asso- 
ciation, by means of which work shall be guaranteed to all and 
rewarded according to the principles of justice. 

St. Simon’s government is based on the principle that those 
best fitted to organize society for productive labor are entitled 
to bear rule in it. This principle requires a form of govern- 
ment wholly unlike any that has ever been tried. As first out- 
lined by St. Simon it includes three chambers, one of Inven- 
tion, another of Examination, and a third of Administration. 
The first two are composed of engineers, savants, artists and 
men of letters. The third, consisting of capitalists, financiers 
and bankers, is vested with an exclusive authority over ques- 
tions of taxation and expenditure. It also exercises all other 
forms of the temporal authority, subject, however, to the ad- 
vice of the other two chambers. The spiritual power is vested 
absolutely in the savants, artists and men of letters, who thus 
take the place of the medieval Church. This is St. Simon’s 
scheme of government as it is sketched in L’Organisateur. 
But in a later work, Du Systéme Industriel, it is materially 
changed. Not only are the savants, artists and men of letters 
deprived of all temporal authority, which is now entrusted 
absolutely to the capitalist class, but their spiritual authority 
is also taken from them and given to positive philosophers, as 
in the later scheme of Comte. How this aristocracy of per- 
sonal merit, which is to direct the government, industry, morals, 
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religion, and everything else, is to be selected St. Simon leaves 
undetermined. But he appears to think that the best and 
wisest will be spontaneously and harmoniously selected through 
popular suffrage. 

On the industrial side of his scheme St. Simon favors a 
system of distribution which will render to each one the just 
fruits of his own individual efforts. Reduced to more definite 
terms this means that each one’s share of the social income 
is measured by his services to society, the value of such services 
to be determined by the government. This principle of dis- 
tribution, St. Simon maintains, is grounded in nature, for men 
are by nature unequal, and it is altogether just, therefore, to . 
reward superior power and talent when exerted for the common 
good. It is the principle which governs when a man works 
alone; and it should govern also when he works in association 
with others. A system in which all are rewarded equally, 
without regard to talent or industry, would involve even greater 
injustice than the present economic order. In all this St. 
Simon’s system of distribution differs fundamentally from 
the great majority of utopias ancient and modern which would 
divide the social income either equally or according to need; 
and in his emphasis on merit and service as the only just basis 
of distribution he marks at the same time a sharp reaction from 
the crass equality which was so characteristic of the philosophy 
of the French Revolution. 

Production is minutely ordered. Each trade and profession 
has its fixed place in the social hierarchy. Work is guaranteed 
to all and every one is required to dosome kind of labor. Idlers 
are not tolerated for they only consume what others produce 
and make no return; and to support them would violate the 
fundamental principle that recompense is in proportion to 
service. Labor is assigned like a soldier’s rank in a regiment 
by the will of an absolute authority, and every laborer is re- 
quired to labor according to his capacity. This comparison 
between civil and military life is frequently employed by St. 
Simon whose dream it is to organize, not production merely, 
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but civil society generally, like an army. “In the army,” writes 
one of his disciples, “gradations in rank and authority are 
already established, while in civil life that is precisely what is 
wanting; and in an enterprise conducted upon the principle of 
association a central administration is imperiously required.” 

It has been seen that in St. Simon’s government the supreme 
power is vested, not in a body of warriors and feudal lords, as 
was formerly the case, but in the leaders of industry. In his 
later writings, however, he begins to lose faith in his work and 
recognizes that something more is needed to secure the well- 
being of the masses than a mere shifting of power from one 
class to another. More and more clearly does he see that his 
industrial order cannot be maintained, nor the proper ends of 
society be realized, without a new morality. 

But more imperative even than the need of a new morality 
is the need of a new religion. In his earlier writings St. 
Simon makes little of religion. It is only towards the end of 
his life that he realizes its supreme importance in the social 
economy. No society, he declares, can live, much less be re- 
formed, without religion. He combats the idea that every 
religious system will disappear in time simply because men 
have succeeded in proving the weakness and insufficiency of 
Catholicism. Religion cannot disappear from the world; it 
can only be changed. The immediate bearing of religion on the 
social order for St. Simon is that it makes men regard each 
other as brothers and codperate for their mutual happiness. 
This requires that the temporal power be entrusted to “men 
useful, laborious and pacific” and the spiritual power to men 
possessing the necessary knowledge. As long as these two 
powers continue to be entrusted to warriors and theologians the 
principles of fraternity and mutual love cannot be realized; 
for wars and theological dogmas have been the chief causes of 
hate among men. In his last and most important work St. 
Simon starts from a belief in God and in Jesus Christ as the 
one specially commissioned by God to teach men the way of life. 
Then he proceeds to reduce religion to its simple and essential 
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elements and restore to the world the Christian faith and life of 
primitive times, which, as he contends, has been perverted and 
lost by both Protestants and Catholics. In this restored and 
purified Christianity consists St. Simon’s “ New Christianity,” 
in which “all morality will be derived from this principle: 
Men ought to regard each other as brothers. This principle 
which belongs to primitive Christianity will receive a glori- 
fication and in its new form will read: Religion must aid 
society in its chief purpose which is the most rapid improve- 
ment in the lot of the poor.” It is thus that the social question 
becomes in its final analysis in the hands of St. Simon the 
question of religion; and it was the decided religious bent of 
his later teachings that occasioned his final quarrel with his 
most distinguished pupil, Auguste Comte. 

St. Simon is frequently called the father of modern social- 
ism. But so far there is little to suggest socialism beyond the 
proposal that society ought to guarantee work to all. Then 
there is another principle, which, while it would be accepted 
with limitations by those who are not socialists, is quite in 
harmony with the general spirit of socialism. The only differ- 
ence between socialists and moderate individualists would be 
one of degree. According to this second principle the present 
economic order is anarchical, and the individual rights on 
which it is based, personal liberty, property, inheritance and 
competition, should, therefore, be subordinated to social utility. 
But on the other side there are also a number of points on 
which St. Simon entertains views quite at variance with the 
teachings of socialism, as that term is to-day generally under- 
stood. Thus the passion for equality, which is so characteristic 
of socialism, has no place in his dreams. His government is 
an aristocracy, an aristocracy of personal merit, it is true, but 
an aristocracy nevertheless. Perhaps plutocracy would be a 
better name for it; but whatever it is, it is not the democracy 
of socialism, for nothing could well be more incompatible with 
its spirit and aims than the rule of capitalists, financiers and 
captains of industry both in government and in industry. 
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Furthermore, while his ideal society is ordered primarily in 
the interest of the poor, the mutual antagonism between labor 
and capital, which bulks so large in the philosophy of socialism, 
does not appear to have presented itself to St. Simon’s mind. 
In fact it could hardly have been forseen, and certainly it could 
not have been fully understood, at the stage of the Industrial 
Revolution in which he lived and wrote. Instead of regarding 
the capitalist as the natural foe of the laborer St. Simon makes 
him the general benefactor and the special patron and protector 
of the laborer. Then again the emphasis which he placed on 
education, morality and religion is more or less foreign to the 
spirit of socialism, particularly to that form of it which looks 
to revolution to realize its ends. His scheme is not revolution- 
ary in the customary sense of that term. That he did not advo- 
cate social and political revolt may be seen from his stirring 
appeal to Louis XVIII to establish the new order of things by 
royal edict. Again and again he protests against revolution. 
Reform must be brought about, he declares, not by violence, 
but by public opinion, which is to be enlightened by the printed 
and spoken word, by a system of education that is moral and 
religious as well as intellectual. He had as little sympathy 
with the destructive liberalism of the French Revolution as he 
had with its excessive individualism and crass equality. 

The fact of the matter is that St. Simon did not start out to 
be a socialist. Whatever socialism there is in his scheme has a 
two-fold origin. It is first a gradual growth, the fruit of his 
growing sympathy with the poor. His writings if arranged in 
chronological order will be found to exhibit a constantly en- 
larging interest in the poor until in his final work the im- 
provement of their lot becomes the central point of his teaching 
and even takes the form of a religion. 

But the main source of St. Simon’s socialism is to be found, 
not in what he wrote or said himself, but in the interpretations 
put upon his teachings by his followers. That his teachings 
needed interpretation hardly any one will be disposed to deny. 
His most striking quality of mind was an exuberant imagina- 
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tion; and his speculations, while bold and original and fre- 
quently ingenious, lacked definiteness and logical consistency. 
He was not a logical thinker or a trained scientist but a 
visionary, a poet, an artist in social construction ; “and if right 
ideas, or the suggestions of right ideas, sometimes came into 
his head about history, about human progress, about a stable 
polity, such ideas were not the products of trains of ordered 
reasoning; they were the intuitional glimpses of the poet, and 
consequently . . . even the right ideas were as often as not 
accompanied by wrong ones. 

In the hands of his interpreters St. Simon’s ideas whether 
right or wrong soon came to have a new meaning and signifi- 
cance. For they were developed in a way, which, while logical 
enough for the most part, frequently led to consequences which 
had never presented themselves to his mind, to consequences 
sometimes which in all probability he would not have accepted. 
It is not easy, or important perhaps, to make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the views of St. Simon and those of his school. 
But it is important to know that he-can be called the father 
of modern socialism only because his teachings were the germ, 
and the germ only, which was developed by his followers into 
the full-blown flower of state socialism. 

The character of this development is best seen in Bazard, 
who after the death of St. Simon divided with Enfantin the 
leadership of the school, and who did more than any other to 
give system and logical consistency to his master’s teachings. 
As interpreted then by Bazard St. Simonism is based on a 
philosophy of history which recognizes two kinds of epochs, one 
critical or negative and the other organic or constructive. The 
former is ruled by philosophy and its animating spirit is the 
spirit of war, antagonism and anarchy. The other, ruled by 
religion, is characterized by the spirit of obedience, devotion 
and association. These two opposing principles are the two 
great social forces; and on their relative strength depends the 
general character of a period. In modern times the principle 
of association tends more and more to prevail over the prin- 
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ciple of antagonism ; it tends also to spread from the family to 
the city, the nation and the federation. In the future social 
life and growth will be entirely governed by the principle of 
association. The most fundamental characteristic of social 
life in the past has been the exploitation of man by man in its 
three stages of slavery, serfdom and the wage system. In the 
future the supreme aim of society will be the exploitation of the 
globe by man associated with man. The great evil of the 
present order of things is that the employer exploits the laborer, 
who, though nominally free, is compelled to take whatever the 
employer is willing to give—and the amount is never much 
above the means of bare existence—under penalty of starva- 
tion if he refuses. The consequence is that the few though 
living in idleness are surfeited with luxury, while for the great 
mass the severest toil is not sufficient to secure the comforts or 
even the necessities of life. Both the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of this state of things are cumulative, for they are 
transmitted from one generation to another through inheritance 
without regard to capacity or merit. Hence misery and well- 
being are alike hereditary. This is both a social and a moral 
evil, as well as the source of all other evils, and the only 
remedy, the only possible way of enforcing St. Simon’s prin- 
ciple of distribution that service measures the reward, is the 
abolition of the principle of inheritance. By this device the 
followers of St. Simon professed to complete the work of the 
French Revolution which had abolished the privileges of birth 
only in the political sphere, and not in the economic, as they 
now proposed to do. But the abolition of the principle of 
inheritance was much more than the completion of the work of 
the French Revolution. It was the great seed-principle of 
modern socialism from which have been developed by logical 
process all its essential features; and it is mainly at this point 
that the interpreters have advanced beyond the position of the 
master, who, while he clearly saw the evils of the present 
social order, failed to point out the proper remedy. The 
drastic character of the remedy may be seen by tracing out its 
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consequences. With the abolition of inheritance the right of 
succession is transferred from the family to the state, so that 
each one’s property at death is added to the common fund. It 
follows from this that the state must gradually come into pos- 
session of all the means of production. The next step, for 
state ownership of the means of production requires state 
organization of production, is the assumption of all industrial 
activities by the state. And this requires in turn the distribu- 
tion of the product of industry among the workers by the 
agents of the state. 

It is evident from all this that the ideal of St. Simonism 
differs in no essential particular from modern socialism, 
whether on its constructive or on its destructive side. We 
have here as in socialism state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, state organization of production, and state distribu- 
tion of the social income—cardinal points of constructive 
socialism. On the negative or critical side we have further the 
three stages of economic development, slavery, serfdom and the 
wage system; also the evils inseparable from the present com- 
petitive regime, as commercial crises, the incessant efforts of 
business rivals to ruin each other, the ill adaptation of produc- 
tion to consumption, the uncertainty of work for the laborer, 
and the iron law of wages. In fact modern socialism has ad- 
vanced hardly a single step beyond the philosophy of St. 
Simonism. This does not mean that there are no differences. 
The economic and historical argument of Max, for example, 
which seeks to prove that capital is a robbery of the working 
classes, has no place in St. Simonism; while on the other hand 
the recognition by St. Simonism of the necessity of a moral 
and religious change to go with the industrial transformation 
has no place in the philosophy of socialism. There are differ- 
ences but they can hardly be called essential. 

Apart from his influence on socialism St. Simon has in- 
fluenced modern thought in several other ways, ways which 
while more direct perhaps are less important. His writings 
attracted little attention at first. But towards the close of his 
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life he succeeded in attracting to himself a small body of 
enthusiastic disciples, who after his death devoted themselves 
to the task of expounding and propagating his views. But it 
was only after a long course of lectures by Bazard at Paris in 
1828 that St. Simonism first became popular. This was fol- 
lowed by similar efforts elsewhere. Missions were established 
in all parts of France, as well as in Belgium and Algeria. The 
ferment caused by the revolution of 1830 had the effect of 
bringing the movement still more prominently before the 
people of France. The joint effect of propaganda and revolu- 
tion was a large increase in numbers and influence. The new 
accessions included well known authors, teachers, engineers, 
political economists, philanthropists, as well as lawyers, 
bankers and merchants. For a time the movement embraced 
some of the ablest and most promising young men of France, 
among them many of the students of the celebrated Ecole 
Polytechnique at Paris who under the influence of the events 
of the day had caught the enthusiasm of the propagandists. 
Not content merely to expound and propagate, these enthu- 
siasts undertook also to put the principles of St. Simon into 
practice. The result was the organization of a society which 
was arranged in three grades and whose members lived 
together as one family. But this did not last long. Bazard 
and Enfantin, the joint leaders of the society, could not get 
along together owing to the latter’s lax views on marriage and 
persistent attempts to set up a fantastic sacerdotalism. Enfan- 
tin delighted in fantastic dress, solemn processions and im- 
posing ceremonies, all of which he attempted to weave into the 
social and religious life of the community. He also believed 
in the correctness of the impulses of the flesh, and it was this 
which led him to advocate first divorce and then free-love. On 
both points Bazard, who was a man of more solid and logical 
temperament, opposed Enfantin; and with him in his opposi- 
tion stood the larger part of the membership. That he rather 
than Enfantin correctly interpreted their common master is 
beyond question. For St. Simon religion was a system of 
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morals, a rule of conduct, rather than a mystical ceremonialism. 
He was also a firm believer in monogamy; and up to this time 
his followers had invariably maintained in their official decla- 
rations the sanctity of the Christian law of marriage, holding, 
not only that one man should be united to one woman, but that 
the wife should be the equal of the husband and that “in ac- 
cordance with the particular grace given to her sex by God she 
ought to be associated with him in the triple function of 
temple, state and family, in such a manner that the social indi- 
vidual which has hitherto been man alone should hereafter be 
man and woman.” 

With the failure of Bazard and Enfantin to compose their 
differences on the question of marriage the former with many 
others withdrew in 1831. A remnant removed to Menilmon- 
tant where under the leadership of Enfantin, whose idiosyn- 
crocies had free play now, they set up a fantastic religious 
' ritual and practised free-love, communism and a severe ascetic- 
ism. To signalize their withdrawal from the world they wore 
a peculiar dress which included a waistcoat so contrived that 
no one could put it on or take it off unassisted. The purpose 
of its design was to symbolize the dependence of man on his 
fellows. 

The practices of the society soon attracted the attention of 
the authorities. The leaders were tried and condemned for 
acts prejudicial to social order. This broke up the society in 
1832, and with its dissolution St. Simonism ceased to exist as 
an organized movement. It is worthy of note, because it throws 
light on the quality of those who were attracted by the teach- 
ings of St. Simon, that many afterwards became distinguished 
as engineers, scientists, political economists and financiers. 
Several took part as engineers in the construction of the Suez 
Canal which had its inception in the school of St. Simon. The 
reason why the St. Simonians took such a peculiar interest in 
engineering projects and in scientific questions generally is to 
_ be found in the principle so constantly emphasized by St. 
Simon that all labor for the advancement of humanity is sacred. 
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For him religion is industry and industry is religion. His re- 
ligion was a thing of this world. He taught that the flesh is not 
necessarily sinful, that this life is not a mere preparation for 
another, that flesh and spirit both have their rights, and that 
only in their harmonious union and development can the per- 
fect man be found. In his scheme of things asceticism had no 
place. 

St. Simon influenced modern thought again by teaching 
certain principles, which, while not originated by him, have 
been materially advanced by his support. The improvement 
of the lot of the poor as a legitimate and worthy form of state 
activity, the fundamental importance of morality and religion 
in any scheme of social betterment, the doctrine of the dignity 
and sacredness of labor, the principle of universal peace, rever- 
ence for woman—each owes much to him. 

A final way in which St. Simon influenced modern thought 
is to be found in the fact that he suggested much that was after- 
wards elaborated into Comtism. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 
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IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


New TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston 
University. Cloth. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1911. Pages 364. 
Price $1.50 net. 

The six chapters comprising the contents of this excellent 
treatise on the subject discussed add new luster to the fame won 
by Professor Sheldon by his earlier contributions to the theolog- 
ical literature. His broad scholarship and thorough acquaintance 
with New Testoment problems, the clearness with which he grasps 
and sets forth the differing views of various writers and schools 
of thought, and the keen discrimination with which he weighs the 
contentions of others before expressing his own conclusions and 
defining his personal position, combine to make the present vol- 
ume unusually helpful and satisfactory. So far as our knowledge 
goes, there is no hand-book in the English language whose value 
for the student and minister in arrangement and contents can 
be favorably compared to this. The “Synoptic Problem,” the 
Pauline Theology, and that of the Johanine writings, are il- 
luminatingly discussed, and whilst radical theories are fairly and 
fully surveyed, conservative positions are generally successfully 
maintained. We take pleasure in commending the volume to the 
ministry of our Church as well worthy of studious attention. 

A. 8S. WEBER. 


Man’s Tomorrow. By William W. Kinsley. Cloth. Boston, Mass., 

Sherman, French and Co. Pages 190. Price $1.25 net. 

The writer of this book is not afraid as to the final outcome of 
the fearless spirit which is abroad to-day in every department of 
human thought. He recognizes the formidable difficulties that 
are encountered by such inquiry when examining the foundations 
of theistic faith and of man’s immortality, in the light of the 
evolutionary hypothesis. He has threaded his own way “ through 
the narrows and amid the hidden rocks of doubt and unbelief,” 
and although compelled to accept Evolution as the method of 
God’s working, he is now “enabled to sail out into the open sea 
of a reassured faith in an endless life prophesied and provided for 
by a distinctively personal, and infinitely loving God.” To lend 
his assistance to others, distressed in faith by modern perplexities, 
and in search after satisfying and tenable conclusions, particularly 
on these two points, namely, of God as a living and loving person- 
ality, and of man as destined to immortality, he has written these 
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arresting and luminous and thoroughly rewarding pages. Those 
interested in Evolution in its bearings on the problems of Theism 
and Immortality, one feels sure, will be grateful to Mr. Kinsley 
for having written this volume, and to the publishers for having 
given it to the public in so attractive and admirable a form. The 
book deserves the widest possible circulation among and study by 
the clergy and laity of the churches. 
A. 8. WEBER. 


SEEKERS AFTER Sout. By Kohn O. Knott, Ph.D. Boston, Mass., Sher- 
man, French and Co. Cloth. Pages 208. Price $1.20 net. 

Dr. Knott stresses in these pages the salient doctrines of some 
of the men who, in his estimation, have most deeply influenced 
the world’s thought by championing Soul as against Matter. Job. 
in his first chapter, is held aloft as “the soul’s pathfinder”; 
Plato, in the second, is valued on account of his “ intimations of 
immortality ”; Kant, in the third, is praised for “the protest 
against materialism ” which his philosophical system so success- 
fully accentuates; Hegel, in the fourth, is honored as the apostle 
of “Theistic Evolution”; and Robert Browning, in the last is 
represented as “ the subtle assertor of the soul.” All these chap- 
ters, together with the additional one the book contains on “ Per- 
sistence of Ideas, the Spirit in the Trend of Thought,” justify 
the purpose of the book which, as stated by the author, is to be 
“suggestive rather than dogmatic” on the great subjects touched 
upon in the course of his observations. Although dealing with 
abstruse questions, his style is lucid, his argumentation clear, and 
his insight penetrating, while his power of analysis is as keen as 
his spirit is admirable. One lays down the book with a sense of 
real indebtedness to the author for his stimulating and refreshing 
discussions of important and engaging topics. One is glad to 
own the book for future reference. 

A. S. WEBER. 


THE ETERNAL RIDDLE. By John Wirt Dunning. Boston, Mass., Sherman, 

French and Co. Cloth. Pages 241. Price $1.20 net. 

Sixteen carefully wrought-out sermons, abundantly illustrated 
and enriched by quotations from ancient and modern poets, are 
here brought together. They are discourses that effectively com- 
bine academic and practical qualities. They were probably 
preached by the author to an intellectual congregation in the 
course of his regular pulpit ministrations, and if so, must have 
afforded his hearers at once mental stimulus and instruction, and 
religious helpfulness. “ Man is the eternal riddle,” according to 
the first sermon, which furnishes him the title for his book. Im- 
mortality, the rationality of prayer, the Bible, the problem of 
suffering, the signs of a Christian, sin and salvation, are some of 
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the topics of other sermons. The treatment of the topics is along 
original, captivating homiletical lines, the preacher’s theological 
attitude is conservatively modern, and his purpose evidently in- 
spirational and constructive. The contents of the volume, sug- 
gestive and informing, thoughtful and reverent, as is its per- 


vading atmosphere, may be profitably read by young preachers. 
A. S. WEBER. 


THE BEGINNING OF THINGS IN NATURE AND GRACE. By Joseph K. Wight. 
Boston, Mass., Sherman, French and Co. Cloth. Pages 188. Price 
$1.20 net. 

The sub-title to this volume informs us that it is “a brief com- 
mentary on Genesis.” Its contents fall into two parts. The first 
discusses the beginning of things in nature,—creation, the crea- 
tion of man, the unity of mankind, Eden and the “ Fall,” Cain 
and Abel, chronology, the flood, the ethnological record, and the 
confusion of tongues. The second considers the beginning of 
things in grace,—grace with respect to individuals, the calling of 
Abraham, Jacob on the position of prayer, Joseph, or the exalta- 
tion and triumph of religion in the individual, marriage, the 
family, the training of children, and the beginning of grace in the 
nation. The author is careful to inform his readers in advance 
that he proceeds upon the assumption that the Bible, instead of 
being simply a human production among other human produc- 
tions, is an exceptional revelation of God, a pure, true and safe 
guide in all its purposes to teach, and given to man as God’s way 
of salvation from sin and death. The author has written learn- 
edly, and, whether readers can or can not agree with all his con- 
tentions and accept all his conclusions, his book merits careful 


study. 
A. S. WEBER. 


THE FUTURE CITIZEN. By F. A. Myers. oo Mass., Sherman, French 
and Co. Cloth. Pages 190. Price $1.20 net. 

The important subject of boy-training for future citizenship 
in our country in its various aspects and methods, is earnestly 
and forcefully set forth by an expert in the present volume. The 
comprehensiveness with which the book goes into the problem 
may be partially inferred from the headings of some of the chap- 
ters: Heredity, marriage, race-suicide, cost of the child, educa- 
tion, parental mistakes, home influences, why boys go wrong, 
juvenile crime, remedial efforts, child-labor, the American spirit. 
the city problem, and the Church in its relation to the boy,— 
these are some of the more important topics discussed. Parents, 
teachers, and pastors will find not a little under every one of 
these topics to arrest attention, and to impress them with the 
seriousness of the present-day situation of tens of thousands of 
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boys in our land. The suggestions offered as regards means and 
methods for averting parental disappointment and calamity as 
regards their boys, and for leading them to personal godliness of 
character, to honorable membership in the home, to useful citizen- 
ship in the state, and to serviceable fellowship in the Church— 
these are all worth laying to heart. Mr. Myers has put the public 
under large obligations by writing this valuable little book, which, 
for the home reading-table and for the shelves of Sunday-school 
libraries, is worth more than hundreds of the ordinary trashy 
story-books, which too generally are allowed to fall into the hands 
of young readers. The friends of boys will do them a lasting 
kindness by recommending them to read these important warn- 


ings and helpful counsels. 
A. S. WEBER. 


THE VOLITIONAL ELEMENT IN KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. By Delo Corydon 
Grover. Boston, Mass., Sherman, French and Co: Cloth. Pages 168. 


Price $1.20 net. 

As is suggested by the title of this treatise, it has to do with 
the same interesting subject to which several other recently pub- 
lished and widely read books are devoted. I refer to Professor 
James’s The Will to Believe, Professor Bowne’s Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge, and Miss Ward’s The Wish to Believe. 
Those who have read these volumes, especially those who have 
read them and found difficulties in their contentions hard to ac- 
cept or master, will cordially welcome the illuminating criticisms 
and corrections advanced by Professor Grover. The looseness of 
intellectual procedure on the part of Pragmatism is given some 
telling thrusts in the course of these philosophical discussions. 
The will must be employed, our author grants, in order to believe, 
but the will must be an enlightened one, making its choices ra- 
tionally and logically. Otherwise the Pragmatic theory now in 
vogue, which correctly understood and rightly employed is noth- 
ing more or less than the philosophical statement of the truth 
that those that do the will of God shall know the doctrine of 
Christ, will open the way to ridiculous excesses and harmful 
abuses. The present writer believes with President McConnell, 
of Du Pauw University, who writes an introduction to this book, 
that these essays “should be widely read, especially among min- 
isters,” and that those who do give them studious attention “ will 
not only get thorough and solid instruction, but gain an impulse 
toward that intelligent and critical thoughtfulness without which 
spiritual zeal can not accomplish the best results.” The book is 


worth its price many times over to every minister. 
A. S. WEBER. 
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Kery-NorTEs oF OPTIMISM. By Calvin Weiss Laufer, A.M. Boston, Mass., 
Sherman, French and Co. Cloth. Pages 152. Price $1.00 net. 
“Inspiration, sunlight and cheer,” the author of these brief 

essays, thirty in number, says, it is distinctly his purpose to afford 

his readers. They cover a wide range of subjects pertaining to 
various phases of morals and religion, without disclosing any 
definite underlying or connecting principle as to their selection 
or arrangement. The essays are delightful reading, and the brief 
prayer found at the conclusion of each of them adds to their 
value for devotional purposes. 

A. S. WEBER. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE MODERN CHRISTIAN. By Edward H. Eppens. Bos- 
4 Mass., Sherman, French and Co. Cloth. Pages 181. Price $1.20 
net. 

What is the “ dilemma” referred to in this title? The answer 
is implied in a sentence or two on the initial page of the book. 
“In theology one of the many binary systems of thought is repe- 
sented by the terms Jesus and God. The two extremes express 
themselves in the opposite statements that theology is the science 
of God, and that our theology must be christo-centric.” Writing 
from a Unitarian view-point, the author wishes his readers to 
understand that the choice of theology must be made between the 
two opposing statements—that logical consistency forbids it to 
hold on to both. To his mind Theology is one thing, Christology 
is another thing. In other words, the argument underlying his 
thought is that as theology is the science of God, it is a contra- 
diction in terms to say that it centers in Christ, a man. If any- 
one desires to know what Unitarianism at its best has to say in 
defense of this position, he may find it set forth with distin- 
guished ability in these pages. They show the author to possess 
a combination of native talent and learned attainment, rarely met 
with and vigorous to an unusual degree. His biblical and theo- 
logical, historical and literary, critical and constructive, scholar- 
ship is ample, and adequate for the presentation of his claims, 
whilst in religious spirit and sincere reverence for Jesus, he often 
reminds one of William E. Channing’s close approximation to 
the orthodox conception of Christ’s Deity. At the same time, 
however, he leaves no one in doubt as to his real theological atti- 
tude. He insists that with the modern interests in life, has come 
a readjustment of some of the claims of the Christian religion. 
To-day the world appears under a different aspect. In this world 
we see something of God. “ All the indications are that God is 
not far from each one of us, that we all have our being in Him. 
It is God in nature, in man, in Jesus Christ, whom man wor- 
ships. In Jesus dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily—the 
compulsion is upon the Christian mind to acknowledge his su- 
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premacy, if not in all the minor interests of life, in the large 
matters of the soul’s religion.” Without a careful examination, 
such an utterance might be almost regarded as sufficiently sound 
to satisfy a committee on examination and licensure of theological 
students as candidates for the Christian ministry. The book 
abounds in such utterances, yet it is heretical. One is reminded 
in putting it aside, however, of what the late Henry Drummond 
used to insist on, namely, that one often learns most from writers 


with whom one agrees least! 
A. S. WEBER. 


Sr. LuKE’s GARDEN. By Albert S. Steward. Boston, Mass., Sherman, 

French and Co. Cloth. Pages 124. Price $1.00. 

Upwards of thirty charming essays on out-door life, rural 
scenery and experiences, suited to leisure hours during a summer 
vacation, are collected in this book, beautifully gotten out by the 
publishers. 

A. S. WEBER. 


FLOWERS FROM THE WAYSIDE. By Warren R. Fitch. Boston, Mass., 
Sherman, French and Co. Illuminated boards. Pages 62. Price $1.00 
net. 

A book of verse by an author endowed with a true poetic spirit. 
The three poems on Easter are as lofty in conception as they are 
perfect in execution. They would do credit to an English laure- 
ate. The book is well adapted as a presentation volume to a child 
or friend. 

A. S. WEBER. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION, STUDIES IN THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. 
By Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. London and New York, The Macmillan 
Company. Pages xiv-+ 303. Price $1.50 net. 

Not very long ago a sharp distinction was made between true 
religion and false religion, one form being regarded as true and 
all others as absolutely false. The comparative study of religion, 
and the application of the historical method of investigation, have 
changed the aspect of things, and religion is now regarded as a 
universal phenomenon, an essential characteristic of humanity, 
based on a relation between God and man which involves a two- 
fold movement, an outgoing of each toward the other in a seek- 
ing for fellowship and communion. This involves revelation and 
inspiration on the one side, and growing knowledge and experi- 
ence on the other, differing in degree and kind, and yet real, and 
in a measure effective, in the historical development of mankind 
universally. Like every other aspect of human life, religion is 
thus subject to historical study, and such study, in the nature of 
the case, makes valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
essence of religion in general, and the preéminence of Christianity 
in particular. 
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In the book before us the author first treats of religion in gen- 
eral, that is to say he traces the action of the consciousness of 
God in the race, and tries to show that the life, teaching, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ are a final answer to the peren- 
nial questions which the human spirit asks about life in its rela- 
tion to God. He comes to the conclusion that the universality 
and potency of religion finds its best explanation in the declara- 
tion of our Lord that the world is really a Kingdom of God, and 
that in spite of all blunders and sins, God has been guiding men 
in all ages into a knowledge of himself that is to be full, adequate 
and authoritative for all the purposes of life. In the second sec- 
tion he deals exclusively with the place and function which re- 
ligion assigns to Jesus Christ, and points out that we must bring 
to the Person and Life of Christ the postulates which belong to 
the history of religion. From no other point of view can Jesus 
Christ be understood. “ Man is a being in whom the conscious- 
ness of God is a fact, in whose history that consciousness is @ 
supreme factor, a being to whom sin is a reality, and in whose 
experience the knowledge of a Redeemer, and the experience of 
an upholding and perfecting Divine Life is one of life’s chief 
necessities.” 

The application of the historical method to the study of relig- 
ion has been of great value. New facts have come to light; the 
touch of nature which makes the world’s religions kin has thrown 
into solitary and splendid eminence the unique function of the 
Christian religion as the sole historic channel that has brought to 
the race the experience of a Redeeming God; the relations be- 
tween history and faith have been modified; the place of dogma 
in Christianity is secure but secondary; and religion itself is 
larger, more true, more wonderful than any analysis of its con- 
tents has ever shown it to be. These points are discussed by the 
author with a fulness and clearness that rises at times into elo- 
quence and the treatment of the subject is at all times illumi- 
nating and helpful. 

The facts of religion are next taken up and stress is laid on the 
various factors which enter into them. The religious conscious- 
ness is, of course, of paramount importance, and the author finds 
an element of merit in Ritchlianism because it emphasises this 
factor. Personality, however, is broader and deeper than con- 
sciousness, and there are realms, outlying realms of the soul, 
through which influences enter human life which can not be 
analyzed or laid open to the gaze of every-day experience, and 
this fact makes room for the mystical elements of religion, for 
prophecy and inspiration. Religious personality with its back- 
ground! thus becomes a factor of great significance, and the de- 


*By this background is meant the mystic experience of God. The 
author says: ‘‘ Religious experience is more vital, large, and true than any 
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velopment of all the classic religions is due to great personali- 
ties. Under this head the author estimates the value of Biblical 
criticism of which so much account is made at present, and he 
says we have a right to ask, whose criticism? “As a record of 
historical facts the Bible must be compared with other historical 
facts; as historical literature, with other historical literature. 
But as the literature of faith in God and of God’s response to 
faith it is unique and solitary. No criticism is worth anything 
in this sphere which is not believing criticism. Anyone is wel- 
come to deal with the records who comes not to destroy but to 
fulfill; an old interpretation may be set aside by a larger and 
better one; but we have no right to yield to mere negative criti- 
cism which owes no obligation to faith, and is not so much the 
co <u of the Bible as the destruction of the edifice of faith in 
God. 

The theme of the third part of the book is: The gospel ts Jesus 
Christ. This means first that the Christian religion arose from a 
historical person; secondly, that the historical person, Jesus 
Christ, is universal in His significance for the destiny of man; 
and thirdly, that the gospel is never itself when separated from 
Jesus Christ. In the unfolding of this theme, the author treats 
of the Incarnation, the Temptation, the Appeal of Jesus to man, 
the Transfiguration, the Cross, and the Victory. As the neces- 
sary corollary of these come the Deity of Christ, the Mediator, 
Healing for Human Need, and a Saved World. Special stress is 
laid on the fact that Christianity necessarily includes the Cult of 
a Redeemer and offers a Way of Salvation. These lead to the 
realization of the Kingdom of God and Christian Salvation as 
expressed by St. Paul’s phrase “In Christ:” “The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made me free from the law of 
sin and death.” Space will not allow an extended criticism of the 
treatment given to these topics. In many cases, as for instance 
in the treatment of the cross, the method of approach is some- 
what new. But the treatment is at every point suggestive and the 
book will bear careful study. JouN S. Sranr. 


ASPECTS OF IsLaM. By Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Hartford Theological Seminary. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. Pages xvi-+ 375. 

This book serves a twofold purpose. It is intended, first of 
all, to be helpful to the missionary or prospective missionary to 
the Mohammedan world in the present age. And as interest in 
intellectual statement of it. A creed may be plain and clear, but there 
is always mystery in faith.’’ In discussing the varieties of religious 
experience, he makes large reference to Starbuck and James, and in the 
notes he gives a number of examples of what he calls ‘‘the immediate 
experience of God.’’ 
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this aspect of missionary labor is growing and claiming a large 
share of attention on the part of Christians of all denominations, 
it is not too much to say that Dr. Macdonald in giving to the 
public this volume which contains the substance of the Hartford- 
Lamson Lectures for 1909, has rendered the missionary cause an 
inestimate service, and put into the hands of the missionary a 
body of instruction and suggestion which will prove indispensable. 
Beyond this, however, the description of the nature, origin, de- 
velopment, present condition, and future prospects of Islam, is 
so sympathetic, penetrating, and true to nature, that it possesses 
also unusual interest for the general reader, the historian, and 
the theologian. The author not only speaks from long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with his subject, but he also shows by spirit 
and disposition he was eminently fitted to come into close touch 
with the Moslem world, and thus to have access to the inner spirit 
and working of Islam to an unusual degree. His motto is: “ The 
paradox in truth, of the missionary’s life is that he must have 
a liking for his people and their queerest little ways even while he 
is trying to change them.” 

In the introduction the author shows what difficulties confront 
the stranger in approaching Islam, and describes in more or less 
detail the qualities which a missionary must possess to get on a 
footing with the Moslem people that will enable him to under- 
stand and influence them. In the first lecture he cautions the 
stranger especially against abruptness and airs of superiority, 
and insists that the only way to learn to know Islam is by patient, 
sympathetic study, and by laying stress first of all upon the great 
facts of religious unity between us and the Moslem world, and 
not upon the points of controversy and dispute. The great diffi- 
culty which the stranger, whether student or missionary or simply 
traveler, is what may be described as a conspiracy of misinforma- 
tion. Eastern people have not, as Rosenkranz says, learned to speak 
the truth; and whether it be for the purpose of deceiving, or be- 
cause the speaker thinks it does not matter and it is not worth 
while to go to the trouble of ascertaining the truth, or whether he 
does not distinguish between external reality and the product of 
the imagination, the information the stranger gets is generally 
misinformation, and it is only by the exercise of unlimited pa- 
tience that any real insight into the life and thought of the 
people can be obtained. 

The heart of Islam, of course, is the historical personage Mo- 
hammed. The two lectures which treat respectively of the life 
and character of Mohammed are exceedingly interesting and full 
of information of great value to every student of the Moslem 
world. So far as the first is concerned, the author does not hesi- 
tate to say that Mohammed had in him some of the elements both 
of a poet and a prophet; but that he can be wholly understood 
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only when we regard him as a pathological case. He was subject 
to trances and had visions; and, at heart in the earlier part of 
his career, he was sincere and honest. Even in the later part, 
the author thinks, he was not a conscious imposter, although it is 
evident that, to piece out his system of doctrine and polity, if 
system it may be called, he invented visions and communications 
to accomplish his specific purpose. The Koran (Qur’ an, our 
author writes) consists of very unequal material: the short, 
abrupt sentence of trance and vision, perhaps vaguely remem- 
bered afterward, and the longer and more intricate portions of 
composition, derived from current Arabic tradition, Old Testa- 
ment history, portions of Christian history and doctrine which 
had found their way in Arabia, etc. The result is that there is 
great confusion in the chapters, and this has given Moslem schol- 
ars a great deal of difficulty. They have, however, applied the 
methods of Higher Criticism without let or hindrance. 

As regards the Moslem attitude towards Mohammed, it may be 
said that it is felt by educated Moslems everywhere that the 
present condition of Islam is incompatible with the life of the 
modern world by which Islam is confronted on every side. Hence, 
on the part of some there is a pronounced cry, Go back to Mo- 
hammed. But this at once brings to view his personality and 
character, and these will not bear close scrutiny from the ethical 
point of view. We can say, Go back to Christ; for whatever may 
happen to the gospels, that person, that figure, will remain un- 
touched. But no one who has studied the life of Mohammed can 
dream of any such immunity for him. Others say, Go back to 
the Koran. But that simply means, go back to the question of 
the historical Mohammed, and the end will be the same. The out- 
come will probably be that Moslems will take refuge in Mysticism 
and thus work out a nominal loyalty to an abstract Islam with- 
_ out minute inquiry into the details of the faith which they 
profess. 

The subsequent lectures treat of Moslem theology and meta- 
physics, the mystical life and the Dervishes, the relation of 
Islam to the Scriptures, the missionary activity of the Moslems, 
their ideas on education, and a view of the inner side of Moslem 
life. It must suffice to say that the author furnishes authentic 
information on all these subjects and gives a picture of the Mo- 
hammedan world with its shortcomings and needs which consti- 
tutes a strong challenge to the Christian world to furnish the 
only safe solution of the perplexing problem of Islam as it is 
now confronted by an overwhelming onset of Western civilization. 
Joun S. Sranp. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. Being an Outline of the History of the 
Church from A. D. 1003 to A. D. 1304. By D. J. Medley, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Glasgow. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. Pages xii-+ 300. 

The series of eight volumes to which this book belongs, is en- 
titled, The Church Universal. The editor is the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Ac- 
cording to the editorial note “the aim of the series, which each 
writer sets before him, is to tell clearly and accurately, the story 
of the Church as a divine institution with a continuous life.” 

This volume deals with what may be called the classic period 
of the Middle Ages, when the great institutions, doctrines, ordi- 
nances and usages of the Roman Catholic Church were wrought 
out by the popes, monks and schoolmen. The author was com- 
pelled to be brief on account of the space allowed him. Yet in 
the seventeen chapters he discusses in a most illuminating and 
concise way every important phase of the history of the Church— 
its relation to the state, the growth of the papacy, the schoolmen, 
the mendicants, heresies, doctrine and discipline, and the decline 
of the empire and the papacy. ‘Telling quotations from the 
sources are interspersed through each chapter, and lend author- 
ity to the discussion. 

The book has far more value than its size may indicate. It is 
peculiarly adapted to the understanding of the intelligent lay- 
men. It is accurate, clear and well-poised. It is, also, an excel- 
lent compend for use in academies, colleges and theological 
seminaries, and will serve the minister and professor as a basis 
for rapid review and for orientation. 

Gro. W. RicHarDs. 


EXPOSITIONS OF Hoty Scripture. A Commentary on the Bible Complete 
in 32 volumes. By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., Litt.D. Fifth 
series, eight volumes. New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son, 3 and 5 W. 
18th St. Price $10.00. 

This series completes the publication of the Expositions of 
Holy Scriptures. The eight volumes contain comments on the 
following books of the New Testament: (1) First and Second 
Corinthians; (2) Ephesians; (3) Galatians and Philippians; 
(4) Colossians to Timothy; (5) Timothy, Titus, Philemon; 
(6) Hebrews, James; (7) First and Second Peter, First John; 
(8) Second and Third John, Jude, Revelation. Evidently some 
of the most valuable expositions have been served last. The gen- 
eral character of this work—its felicitous style, its sound exege- 
sis, its spiritual tone, its practical application to the individual 
and social needs of the modern man, and its incisive and illumi- 
nating statements—has already been alluded to in our notices 
of the volumes of the preceding four series. Rarely does an 
author maintain in all parts of so extensive a work the beauty of 
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diction and richness of content which are found in these 32 vol- 
umes. Nothing less than fifty years of patient toil could have 
accomplished so great a task in such an artistic form. 

Following the plan of the earlier volumes, each book of the 
New Testament contained in this series is covered by an expo- 
sition of its most important passages. The expositions are based 
on a verse or a number of verses, sometimes as many as fifteen in 
one group. The topics which head the expositions are usually 
well phrased, suggestive, and would serve as themes for a sermon. 
The comments are equally useful for mid-week addresses and for 
Sunday-school instruction. They may also be used with profit 
for devotional and edificational reading by any one who may de- 
sire to read a book of this kind alongside of the Bible. 

Dr. Maclaren’s works will follow him. He has built for him- 
self an imperishable monument. From its base flows a well of 
living water whose streams are for the healing of the nations. 
The faith which inspired him and the hope which lured him, are 
beautifully expressed in the last sentence of the last of the thirty- 
two volumes. “ Nor will your supplies fail,” he writes, “ when 
death cuts off all that flow from earthly cisterns, for they who 
here drink of the river will hereafter go up to the Source, and 
‘they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, for the 
Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them to living fountains of water, and God, the Lord shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.’” The author dipped deep 
into the river of life and distributed widely the invigorating draft. 
While he has ascended to the “Source,” many will continue by 
the side of still waters to which they have been led by this faith- 
ful shepherd of souls. 

The work as completed can be procured at the lowest price, 
each series separately, if desired, from the Reformed Church 
Publication Board, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GEorGE W. RicHarps. 


Croscup’s SYNCHRONIC CHART OF UNITED States History, witH D1a- 
GRAMS, MAPS AND STATISTICAL TABLES OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
Progress. By George E. Croscup, B.A. New York, Windsor Pub- 
lishing Company. Price $1.50 net. 

This is a very handy book of reference for all who are interested 
in American history. The author characterizes his work as an 
attempt to make history visible. The most valuable and unique 
feature of the book is a large folding chart, which shows at a 
glance the entire history of the United States, recording each 
event so as to show its relation to every other event in time and 
locality. The history of each state can be traced in a moment to 
the territory from which it has developed. Its relation to the other 
states is distinctly shown. Contemporary events in European 
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history that have had direct bearing upon the new world are 
clearly marked. It shows one at a glance what was taking place 
in the different nations of Europe at any period of American his- 
tory. This large chart prepared by Dr. Croscup is a very ingeni- 
ous piece of work, built upon a practical idea. 

There are also other minor charts in the book showing at a 
single view the development and interrelation of American polit- 
ical parties, the Tariff and its history, Territorial Expansion of 
the United States, ete. A number of smaller guide maps help 
greatly in diagraming American history step by step. 

Another interesting feature is found in the statistical tables 
and graphic outlines on subjects like religious bodies in the United 
States, distribution of the principal denominations, immigration, 
national receipts and expenditures, and industrial diagrams giving 
the history of the development of the most important individual 
industries of our land. 

The syllabus or chronological text covering the greater part of 
the book is a further attempt to carry out the author’s central idea 
of making history a matter of visual impression. By the use of 
various styles of type to indicate different classes of events, facts 
of the same class,—treaties for instance—thrust themselves upon 
the eye in a moment. In separate sections there are little extra 
histories giving an outline on subjects like the history of slavery 
or the rise and fall of our political parties. In each of these sec- 
tions ‘ed have the same elements of simplicity and visibility em- 
ployed. 

The practical value of this book as a work of reference is ob- 
vious. While not pretending to be a history in the accepted sense 
of the term, it furnishes the materials for a general study of Amer- 
ican history in a way that combines completeness with condensa- 
tion. It certainly is useful as a ready reference for teacher and 
student, and as such is widely endorsed by leading educators. 
The busy man of affairs too will find it a great time-saver, and 
the man whose memory for facts plays tricks on him will rise up 
and call the author of this graphic résumé blessed. 

We understand that this is the first of a series of volumes along 
the same line intended to cover the history of different countries. 
We believe that they will prove to be of great service to schools, 
teachers and students in general. The mechanical structure of 
the book is of high grade, its scientific arrangement is clear, its 
facts are accurate. As an ingenious book of historic information 
we heartily recommend it to our readers. 

H. M. J. K. 











